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Foreword to American Riders 



T ET ME START this Foreword to the first transatlantic edition 
*-~* of Elements of Riding by telling you that over twenty-five 
years ago I was asked to become the first editor of a London- 
published paper, Riding. I was its editor for many years and am 
still a constant contributor to it. Within a year of the first issue 
the publishers asked me to write a book on elementary riding. It 
was their belief that there was then a growing number of 
riders who had no background of horses, who did not associate in 
any way with the horse world, and whose only connection with 
the horse was a burning desire to ride and to acquire the dis- 
tinguished and somewhat glamorous title of "horseman"; most 
of them, by the way, hoped to be called "horsewomen," which of 
course is just as coveted! A year after the publication of Elements 
of Riding they published my Elements of Hunting, for much 
the same reason. 

After its more than a quarter-century of existence, in which a 
number of new editions and reprints have appeared, I believe 
that Elements of Riding has been of help to very many riders, 
and if it has, then I am sure it will be helpful to the beginner- 
rider in America. You will notice I refer to him in this way and 
not, as many would, as the "young rider/' because what I have 
written applies to riders of any age. 

It may surprise you to know that only a few weeks ago I had 
a letter from some unknown correspondent in which he said he 
had read in one of my books that fifty is not too old to ride. 
He went on to say: "I thought it might interest you to know 
that I was 71 when I first started to learn and have now been 
riding for two years. Although I attempt nothing spectacular, I 
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derive an enormous amount of pleasure in taking a quiet ride, 
with an occasional trot and canter." 

Don't you think he sounds a fine old septuagenarian? If it's 
true that a ride a day keeps the doctor away, he will surely join 
the equestrian octogenarians (my age group, by the way, and I 
am still not entirely a stranger to the saddle); which reminds me 
that I played polo with an eighty-year-old surely his must be 
an all-time record in the world of horse pastimes and he scored 
goals! 

A noted woman in the horse world said to me recently in the 
course of some general conversation that you can't learn to ride 
from books. Well, she's not the only one to say that. Quite apart 
from the fact that I know from the many letters I have had from 
readers of this book in its other editions that they have learned 
to ride from such instruction as it gives, perhaps the answer to 
the doubting ones is: if you can't learn from books, why, if they 
didn't instruct, have all the hundreds of books of instruction 
on equitation been published; and the tens of thousands, I sup- 
pose it would be more true to say hundreds of thousands, sold 
since the Athenian historian and horseman, Xenophon, wrote on 
this very same subject over 2,000 years ago? And Xenophon still 
ranks as a best-seller. 

Here, then, is an English book for American riders. How much 
is it likely to appeal to you, how much will it help you in your 
riding, how much will it increase your understanding of the 
horse? It is you who will be able to give the answer. 

While it is true that a number of terms which we use here in 
England are different in America (and these have been carefully 
dealt with), and although the seat of the Englishman is different 
from that, at any rate, of the Western rider, all the, fundamentals, 
the entire concept of horse and rider, of horseman and horse- 
master, are the same. The all-important and I would repeat 
this a hundred times if I thought it would carry even more 
weight-is the true understanding by man of his horse in all 
its complexities. 

I could say with great advantage to you, "Know your horse." 
I would far rather say, "Know every horse." Ride every horse you 
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can, think horses, discuss horses, but never let your love or ad- 
miration, or whatever you may call it, outrun your common 
sense. As I like to see it, the horse is here to do a job of work, 
just as you and I are, so treat him kindly and sensibly, and give 
him a bit of sentiment if you like, but see that you, all the time, 
are the boss. Don't forget that he will appreciate it. Few horses 
are born bad, all the others are honest, want to oblige, are 
anxious to co-operate and look to you for guidance. 

So there we are, A horse is a horse, whether foaled in Great 
Britain, your lovely Blue Grass country, on the prairie, in the 
mountains, or where you will, and you and I want to live as 
much of our lives with horses as a kind (or not-so-kind) destiny 
may decide. What does it matter if we are Americans or British- 
ers? we are horsemen made or in the making, and we believe 
there is something about the horse which just fills a space in 
our lives. This is what we want, and so let me wish you what 
kind Fate has so generously handed to me, a long and happy 
lifetime with horses. 

Wimbledon, London R. S. SUMMERHAYS 

June 1963 
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The Horse's Mind 



To BEGIN with," said the Cat, "a dog's not mad. You grant 
that?" 

"I suppose so," said Alice. 

"Well, then," said the Cat, "you say a dog growls when it is 
angry and wags its tail when it is pleased. Well, I growl when 
I am pleased and wag my tail when I am angry therefore I 
am mad." 

Both the Cat and Alice may have been quite sound in their 
arguments, although the latter seems to have been a little 
doubtful in her admission, but I think that neither a dog nor a 
cat is so very mad, because at least it conveys what it is feeling, 
which is a good deal more than can be said of a horse; for he 
only wags his tail to remove a fly or to stop something that is 
tickling him. This tail-wagging in horses, besides being un- 
helpful, is disconcerting and unpleasant. It is not nice to be 
flicked in the eye when holding up a horse's foot, nor does it 
help when driving to have a tail over the reins, and when this 
tail gets entangled round the head of a polo stick just as that 
elusive, certain goal is about to be scored, it is a matter for 
tears. 

After all, perhaps they are all a little mad, and perhaps the 
horse is the maddest of the three, or possibly it is Nature who 
is to blame for having equipped horses with such inadequate 
means for showing their feelings. If a dog is tired, he will very 
soon let you know all about it by lying down or trailing along 
at your heels, whereas a horse, because of his extraordinary 
courage, will go on mile after mile without showing the slightest 
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outward sign of fatigue. Indeed, many horses give a decep- 
tive appearance of actual freshness at the end of a long hack 
or even at the end of a day's hunting by their anxiety to get 
back to their stables. We have all noticed high-mettled horses 
up on their toes, refusing to walk a step, jig-jogging home 
after a hunt when it is certain that they must be dead tired. 

These and other strange ways of the horse seem to signify 
what almost appears to be a form of madness. I confess his 
ways at times are hard to understand, and I mention these 
things because of my conviction that the horse is a curious, 
though a most lovable, fellow, a mixture of the simple and the 
complex, and that the standards applicable to the training of 
other animals do not in many respects work with horses. 

The greatest horsemen are those who have real understand- 
ing of horses, and who make it their business to get to the 
bottom of their strange equine minds. It follows that, as the 
horse has so little power to convey to us what he feels, we 
have to help him by finding this out for ourselves. How often 
people say to me: ''My horse gets his head down when we 
gallop"; or, "When hounds start to run I am a passenger"; and 
again, "My horse will not walk"; or "My horse rakes at me and 
pulls me out of the saddle." The way to correct these very 
troublesome habits is not explained in a few words. They can 
be cured, or at any rate vastly improved, as I hope to show you 
later, but you will find that they are more easily corrected if 
you will look first for the cause. 

I think we can assume that no horse does foolish things 
simply for the sake of doing them, for I am sure a horse has 
no natural will or wish to misbehave. Would you, after a long 
country walk up hill and down dale and across muddy fields, 
step-dance home the last few miles when you are really tired? 
And can you imagine a dog doing anything so utterly futile? 
The idea is ridiculous, yet that is exactly what a horse will so 
often do. Why? There must be a reason, because there is a 
reason for everything. You may be sure that at some time, 
through anxiety, fear, or lack of reasoning power (which he 
certainly does not possess), your horse has developed some 
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habit which has not been checked in the beginning; or, which 
is worse, that this bad habit has been fostered by someone 
without understanding for horses who has punished him when 
he needed guidance, encouragement, and the soothing hand and 
voice. It is a good many years since I first wrote that a horse 
has a very limited intelligence, and nothing in my experience 
with horses since has made me change my opinion; indeed, I 
would say that all I then believed has been confirmed. I have 
been told many stories which were supposed to show that 
horses have well-developed brains, but on analysis I have al- 
ways found that these displays of intelligence were nothing 
more than the following of a natural instinct, often subcon- 
sciously encouraged by us, and were not the outcome of 
reasoned thought. 

If you agree with me in this belief, then we have something 
to start on which will give us a better understanding, a sort 
of groundwork on which to build our horsemanship. We all 
know that some people are more gifted than others in handling 
certain problems. Their particular mentality makes them, for 
instance, more efficient in dealing with exceptional cases or 
difficult individuals. We often hear of someone being very 
clever with backward children or with borderline mental cases. 
The particular gifts required here are usually great patience, 
understanding of what is lacking in the child concerned, very 
definitely the soothing voice and calming exterior, and, what, 
as we know, is most important, will power, gentle but in- 
flexible. Heaven forbid that I should suggest that the horse is a 
borderline case if I am to avoid verbal assaults and literary 
onslaughts, but I do say emphatically that, if the attributes for 
dealing with such cases are to be found in a horseman, he is 
most happily equipped for the greater understanding of this 
strange animal. 

At all times the weaker mind can be made subservient to 
the stronger, and it is happily so with the mind of man over 
that of the horse. Quite where we should be if this were not so 
I do not know. It is extraordinary how a small child can 
manage a large horse and make him do what is wished without 
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question. Every rider, however, and not the novice only, is 
familiar with the situation in which a horse will refuse to 
carry out some direction without apparently any good reason. 
He may be asked to go through a gap in a hedge or to walk 
up to some everyday object. This is no question of "nappiness," 
about which I shall write later; it is just a pointless refusal. 
Now, in cases of this sort, obedience can almost in every case 
be obtained if only the will power is there and correctly asserted. 
There must be no excitement, rough usage, or undue haste; 
but the rider must mentally insist on obedience and train 
himself in the belief that his mastery over his horse is such 
that he must and will succeed. The theory is that of "throwing 
your heart over the jump," of which you all have read, and 
every horseman knows that the effect is magical. The strongly 
assertive mind of the rider is as inseparable from good horse- 
manship as are hands and seat. Always remember this, please! 
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Friendly Association 



ORTUNATELY, this power of the ruling mind is not a gift 
bestowed by the gods on but few people. It is merely a part 
Of the normal outfit of man, and can be applied by anyone who 
will take the trouble to apply it. The real horseman, however, 
apart from knowing this and applying it, will do much more 
good by associating as much as possible with horses, and I do 
urge all those who are enthusiasts as well as novices to remem- 
ber what I say: associate with horses as closely and as fre- 
quently as you can; don't be content to look at them, ride 
them, and then look at them again. Many horses which have 
not had the best of treatment are suspicious in their outlook; 
it is they that set up in the novice a feeling of uncertainty and 
the inferiority complex. Such horses are the best practice 
ground for all horsemen: they offer the opportunity for as- 
serting the firm and friendly touch, for horses need to be 
touched, as they set great store by the feel of a man's hand. 
Have you ever noticed how often a sensitive horse will not 
allow you to lay a hand on his head until he has scented it? A 
horse will always stretch his nose to your hand if you will 
give him the chance. 

If, therefore, you would train your mind in the control of 
horses, be with them as much as you can, handle them in their 
boxes and stalls, walk around them, lift their feet, feed and 
water them, groom them, and always talk with them. I say 
"with" rather than "to" advisedly, for a horse will respond in 
many charming and friendly ways to anyone in whom he has 
confidence, and this confidence is perhaps more easily gained 
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through the voice than in any other way. I believe the great 
majority of people are half afraid of approaching a strange horse 
in his box or stall, and don't the horses know it! Some horses, 
I must admit, are nasty fellows in stables, but in such cases the 
firm, strong voice must replace the soft and soothing one, and 
anyway, there is nothing to be afraid of. Horses that are more 
like tigers do exist, but they are few and far between. Don't 
imagine that because a horse being groomed lays back his 
ears and shows the whites of his eyes, he is fit only for the jungle 
or cage; he may be just tickled to death. 

There is an order in the British Army, "Make much of your 
horses," and the fulfillment of this order is a wonderful ingredi- 
ent to mix with your horsemanship; the flavor of friendship is 
one of life's gifts, and horses love to give it. 

I have labored my subject, perhaps, but the association of 
the horse's mind in harmony with yours is vital to success. 
After all, much of the joy in the performance of any action is 
found in the understanding of it. Because of its very simplicity 
the mind of a horse calls for understanding and sympathy, and 
there is no animal in which the power of giving is found in 
greater measure. Consider his honesty and generosity in work, 
his willingness and even rather extreme anxiety to give to the 
very uttermost limits of his power; look at the way he will 
answer any call from one in whom he has placed his trust. I 
think there is no other animal for whom man has a greater love, 
and this in spite of the fact that he does not enjoy the more 
constant, intimate, and friendly companionship that man shares 
with his dog. The horse has no chance to lie before the fire 
at his master's feet; he cannot become one of the family in the 
same way as does a dog, and yet, in spite of it, he is usually 
supreme in his master's affection. I think perhaps that, in ad- 
dition to his other virtues, a horse possesses an almost child- 
like trust and simplicity which greatly endears him to us, and 
so, deserving as he does the best, let us try our hardest to 
bring him understanding and affection, and an improvement 
in the handling of him and in the conditions under which he 
lives. 
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The day of the horse is not over. More and more the horse 
is now being used for pleasure. Most happily he is on the 
whole better treated, better housed, and more scientifically fed 
than he was in the past, and, owing to a greater understanding 
of riding, from a technical point of view he is better ridden. 
The novice in horsemanship has a long but fascinating road to 
travel. It is easy to say of any subject that one can never cease 
to learn, but of horses and horsemanship this is completely true. 

And now, having stressed the importance of understanding 
the horse's mind, let us pass to more obvious if not more vital 
things, remembering all the time that your horse is a simple 
soul and so very anxious to be good and to understand you. 
Some time ago a man asked me in a letter why there was, all this 
fuss about learning to ride and taking a special course of in- 
struction in order to attain that standard of horsemanship re- 
quired to obtain certificates and diplomas in equitation. He 
had never had a lesson in riding, he said. He had started on 
a pony on the beach, had chance riding on loaned ponies, 
read a bit about riding, thought a bit about it, and had really 
got on very well so why, he asked, should he worry about the 
niceties of the art? 

Well, to my mind there are several good reasons why one 
should try to acquire some expert knowledge, quite apart from 
the commendable object of wishing to make a good job of 
horsemanship. Surely nobody wants to play the pat-ball tennis 
of our grandfather's day, so on the same principle, why should 
we sit, perhaps, like an insecure sack on a horse's back? Why 
should we strike a horse uncomfortably on the weakest part- 
in other words, well back in the saddle thereby giving him 
an unnecessary bang of considerable weight at every fall to 
the trot, when the proper instruction will teach you other- 
wise and save your horse discomfort; and why endanger your 
limbs (and your life too, perhaps) by an insecure seat? Not 
many people realize that a rider properly taught can, after 
no great length of time, acquire a seat so secure that he can 
be reasonably sure of remaining in the saddle always, broncos 
and fallen horses excepted. To have so good a seat is surely 
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worth striving for, and we owe it both to ourselves and to 
those to whom we are dear, or necessary. 

A few more words before we get down to the practical side. 
It is never well, hardly ever too late to learn to ride. To 
learn to ride at fifty-five is far easier than to learn to play tennis 
or golf at that age. Tennis, to be worth the playing, is violent 
exercise, and requires great bodily activity, and golf calls for 
the supple body not often found in a man at fifty-five. Tens of 
thousands of horses are stabled up and down the country which 
are content to walk and trot and which are patterns of polite 
manners, and what better exercise is to be had for the middle- 
aged to elderly than that which can be obtained on such com- 
fortable backs, and what newer, better, and more unusual view 
is to be had of the countryside than from the saddle? 
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How to Saddle 
and Bridle 



T) UT COME, let us get to the stable and have our first lesson. 
*-* Let us assume for the time being that in the comfortable 
stables the deep bedding has now been mucked out, and the 
well-fed, well-groomed, and contented horse awaits you, his 
novice rider. All is ready but for saddling and bridling, and my 
omission to have this done for you is no discourtesy. I just 
want you to know how to do it yourself just in case, you 
know. Not once only, but several times in my hunting career 1 
have come over my horse's head and stripped off the entire 
bridle, and it seems a good thing, therefore, to know how to 
bridle a horse; and this is how it is done. 

In box or stall, a stranger especially should always say a 
cheery word to his horse: "Stand up, old man"; "Get over, my 
pretty," or what you will. What is said is quite immaterial, but 
walk right up, and away with any thoughts of, "I wonder if he 
kicks?" or "Oh dear, I wish he wouldn't lay his ears back like 
that." Remove the roller the surcingle, padded at the backbone, 
that encircles his barrel to keep his stable blanket in place 
and place it over your left arm; next, undo the buckle of the 
blanket under his neck; then, with the left hand take the 
blanket in front of the withers and with the right hand above 
the tail, pull the whole blanket off in one majestic sweep from 
front to rear, thus laying all the hair in its natural position. 
Note that if the horse is in a box, he must be tied up by his 
halter, and if he is in a stall, he naturally will be. 

Take the saddle from its bracket, see that the irons are at 
the top end of the stirrup leathers against the saddle, place 
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1. Lift the side flap 
and see that neither 
the top buckles nor 
the girths are twisted. 



2. Note that the .sad- 
dle flap rests on the 
head, and the posi- 
tion of the fingers in 
squeezing up the 
girths. 
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the girths neatly over the top o the saddle, and then walk 
into the stable with the saddle laid over the left arm, the 
pommel or front part against the wrist, and walk up to the off, 
or right, side of the horse. Girthing is done on the near, or left, 
side, and for assurance's sake we place the saddle in position 
when standing on the other side to see that the girths are not 
twisted. Take the girths down from off the saddle, and let 
them hang, buckles to the ground. Now lift the saddle flap 
and see that neither the top buckles nor the girths are twisted. 
The saddle should be placed rather nearer the withers than 
it will be "worn" and drawn back about an inch or two towards 
the tail to lay the hairs in position. The saddle placed, go 
round your horse's quarters, placing your hand above and 
passing it on to his tail. This simple but cunning movement 
brings a complete insurance against kicks, for the reason that 
the horse will "withdraw" rather than "expand," which is very 
much what you would do if I laid my hand on your tail. 

You are now standing against the saddle on the near side, 
so stoop down, reach under your horse, and bring the girths 
towards you, taking care that one lies over the other, which 
it will do if you have done the job properly on the other side. 
Now raise the saddle flap, place it on the top of your head, and 
buckle up the girths, the under first and then the outer a 
nice little squeeze, or rather a series of squeezes one after 
another, but do not draw them really tight. Remember that 
if you are riding your horse in a martingale you should not 
girth up until you have the bridle on, as the girths will have 
to be slipped through the loop of the lower end of the martin- 
gale. 

On paper and to the novice all this may sound a little 
elaborate. It isn't really so, and once practiced quite a pretty 
movement is acquired for all time. Remember that a live 
horse is not necessary to practice on: a saddle on a saddlestand 
will give you the necessary help. 

To the horse the process of putting on a bridle must be 
unpleasant, I am afraid, consisting very often of a pinch on 
the lips, a bit of the bridle rubbing against the eye, and a 
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final jab in the mouth as it is dragged up over the head. In 
other words, for the horse no fun at all, and so we must 
do what we can to make bridling a thing not to be dreaded. 
Be careful and sympathetic, therefore, and realize that it is 
not much more pleasant for the horse than the painting of 
your own throat is for you. Take the top of the bridle in the 
left hand, as also the buckle end of the reins, and shake it out. 
See then that the throatlash, noseband, and curb chain are all 
undone, and that the two bits are lying together. You will use, 
I am assuming, a double bridle. Bring the reins over the horse's 
head, lay them on his neck. Then with your right hand over 
the top of his head, take the top of the bridle and lay the 
bits in the cup of your left hand, and, as you draw the bridle 
up and over his head, press the bit gently against his teeth, 
with a slightly sideways movement inducing him to open his 
mouth. If necessary, this can be assisted by inserting finger 
and thumb halfway up the side of his mouth. This is the time 
when you may pinch his lips, so be careful. Having accom- 
plished this, buckle first the throatlash, then the noseband, 
and lastly the curb chain. This should lie in the groove of the 
chin, and the chain should be twisted till flat, and finally the 
last link should be given a half-turn before it is hooked up. 

A well-fitting bridle no one can mistake; a bad one and 
how many there are! spoils the look of any horse. There 
should be no bulges or strap ends out of their "keepers"; the 
throatlash should have a small hand's breadth of play, the 
curb chain two fingers, and should lie flat and fairly tight when 
the curb rein is pulled up. If a martingale is worn, now is the 
time to slip the girths through it and tighten up, as I have said 
before. Owing to wrong adjustment we see many martingales 
which are quite useless, being either much too long or much 
too short. The test of length depends on the horse's head 
carriage, but a rough way to measure is to take the loose ends, 
which either fasten to the noseband or through which the reins 
pass, and hold them up to the point of the withers; they should 
just about reach this point, no more and no less. 

The usual way of mounting a horse involves the rider in a 



5. The first move- 
ment .in putting on 
the bridle: the right 
hand takes the top 
of the bridle, the left 
hand gently presses 
the bit between the 
teeth. 



4. A well-fitting 
bridle, showing the 
correct position of 
snaffle, curb, and 
curb chain. It shows, 
too, the use of the 
lip strap and how it 
should be fastened. 
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certain amount of gymnastic effort; raising the leg unusually 
high, twisting it uncomfortably at the knee joint, stretching 
the right arm beyond a comfortable distance, and heaving 
everything up with quite a large amount of effort. The whole 
business is ungainly and, for a small rider on a big horse, 
rather terrific. All very uncomfortable, this, for the rider, but 
how about the horse? I feel that to many horses this mounting 
business is just about as nice as it would be for you if I helped 
you into your overcoat, which is perhaps equivalent to saddling 
up, and having done so, seized you by one coat sleeve and by 
the collar and wrenched the coat half off with one sleeve 
hanging over the hand and the other pulled half up the arm. 
That more or less describes what happens to the unfortunate 
horse when many people mount and pull the saddle, as they 
do, inches towards them out of the true. Yet all the textbooks 
say: "Gather up the reins in your left hand, stand with your 
back to the horse's head, and placing your left hand . . . raise 
the body . . . etc., etc." In other words, this is looked upon as 
being the correct way of mounting, but it is certainly open to 
doubt. 

If a saddle is fairly tightly girthed, it is possible to mount 
with a big swing and without touching the saddle at all. The 
secret of this is the extent to which the wither is gripped and 
the amount of spring off the right leg. The movement requires 
an athletic person and a skilled one at that, for it must be done 
very quickly. I am fairly safe in saying that you will rarely see 
it done, but it is very well worth trying, as it is invaluable when 
mounting a difficult horse, because you are in the saddle plate 
before he has time to start any nonsense. 



4. 



Mounting and the Seat 



TIHE IDEAL way of getting into the saddle is to have someone 
* to throw you up to "give you a leg up." The next best 
way is to gather the reins in the left hand, to place the same 
hand a third of the way up the neck and the other hand on the 
wither, and then, springing up so that the body is lying at 
right angles over the withers, to swing the right leg over the 
saddle, at the same time pushing the body back with both 
hands into the saddle. Properly done, no displacement of the 
saddle results, and if the knees are pressed in immediately on 
reaching the saddle, the rider should be perfectly safe. Most 
people seem afraid of this method, on the ground that they are 
not sufficiently agile; it is easy enough, however, and the 
vaulting process can be practiced at home. 

The next-best method of mounting is from a block, and 
every stable should have a mounting block, if only for the sake of 
the horses. But if we must mount by what is apparently the ac- 
cepted way, then I will repeat the textbooks and add some 
advice. Don't thread the reins through the correct fingers before 
mounting, but pass one rein through the hand towards the 
thumb or, if a double bridle is used, the bridoon i.e., the 
snaffle rein only, and with the other rein do the same the reverse 
way. The great thing is to have an even length of rein and a 
light pressure on the mouth. The reins should be sagging slightly 
loose from bit to hand, then, with the back to the horse's head, 
the left foot should be raised to the stirrup iron, and if necessary 
the iron taken with the right hand and placed over the foot. Now 
comes the big moment when the movements must synchronize. 
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5. Rider (the author] stands fairly close to the horse, right hand places stir- 
rup iron over left foot; reins held in left' hand, which holds a lock of mane 
or the front of the saddle. 

6. Right hand on the front of the saddle to minimize the drag; knee pressed 
to flap, a good spring from the right leg and the body thrown lightly over 
and forward. 





7. Body and head now well forward, knee still pressed in and foot drawing 
away somewhat from the horse; right leg will clear the saddle if balance is 
correct. 

8. When the horse is standing still, rider's Hands are at rest on the saddle or 
withers, stick pointing left front; back erect though supple and slightly hol- 
lowed, leg drawn back below the knee and behind the girth. 
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Turn the toe in and down against the girth and turn the left 
knee outwards; at the same time get up on the right toe, which 
is on the ground, swinging the right hand right over the 
saddle, and take hold of the arch in front of the saddle-not, 
as you are so often told, by the cantle (back) of the saddle. At 
the moment of contact spring up from the right toe, raise the 
body right over the saddle, doing your very utmost to avoid 
pulling the saddle, and swing the right leg over like a flash. 
Let me tell you that it is the spring and the flash that do it, and 
a most ungainly affair can be turned into a really pretty move- 
ment. Remember: press in and down against the girth with 
the left toe, spring all you know with the right, and flash that 
right leg over. On landing and whichever the method em- 
ployed the rule is always the same point the knees in. If 
you think it out, you will realize that if you seize the cantle of 
the saddle and try to mount in one movement, somehow or 
other you will have to climb over your right arm with your 
right leg! Jn practice this means shifting the hand twice, re- 
sulting perhaps in a temporary loss of balance. 

There has been much argument as to the relative values of 
the knee grip compared with balance as a safety device for 
riders, some maintaining that the rider who has acquired a 
perfect balance is secure in his seat, while others hold that the 
key to security lies in the knee grip. Actually, of course, the 
rider with a perfect seat has a combination of the two, but 
to my own mind anyone riding with good balance but in- 
different knee grip is much less secure in his seat than one who 
has a vice-like grip but imperfect balance. There is no doubt 
that when the perfect knee grip is acquired and a horse per- 
forms one of those incredibly quick swings round in which 
young horses delight, the knee-gripping rider will be in the 
saddle, while the "balanced" rider will find himself on the 
ground. Don't, therefore, be impressed by the rider who says that 
he always rides by balance, and certainly don't copy his style. 

When giving elementary instruction on riding, as I am 
now doing, most people having put their pupils in the saddle 
would then proceed to teach them how to hold the reins and 



9. A well-balanced 
seat. Angle of the 
foot shows a little 
pressure exerted by 
the calf, the knee well 
pointed, the heel 
down. 




inform them of the relative use of the curb rein, the snaffle, 
and so on. I prefer, however, to deal with the seat first, on the 
principle that, having got the rider into the saddle, he should 
be made as secure as possible straightway. Sit well down, then, 
sit a little forward, draw the heels well back and slightly down, 
and sit comfortably. If you feel comfortable, you will probably 
be placed fairly well in the saddle. Now imagine that you are 
sitting in the middle of the face of a large clock. If you will 
look down at your knees, you should just see the point of your 
toe appearing, and you must imagine each foot to be the hand 
of the clock. The left toe should point at seven minutes to the 
hour and the right to seven minutes past. There is nothing 
incorrect about riding with the foot right "home" in the stirrup 
iron, but it is much better, as being of greater assistance to 
your grip, that you should ride with the iron under the ball of 
the foot. In this way, too, the aids through calf and heel are 
given with nicety and the correct seat is much more easily 
acquired and maintained. 
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Turn the knees well in, therefore, and grip. You will find 
that, in addition to a feeling of security, you will feel the 
muscles running up the inside of the thighs. These muscles 
obviously do not come into much use when a horse is trotting, 
but they are useful at a walk or canter when you are sitting 
down to the movements of your horse. The knee grip, however, 
is wanted all the time. Actually the grip extends to below the 
knee, and if you will carry out this simple instruction you will 
know exactly what I mean, and you will be halfway or more 
towards safety. Sit well down, then, a little forward, clap in the 
knees, draw the heels well back, and turn the toes to the 
"sevens," which will mean that you are giving a slightly outward 
screwing movement of the foot; but having screwed outwards 
leave it at that: I don't want you to keep screwing it backwards 
and forwards. You will find now that the lower leg is drawn 
slightly away from the horse, thus undoubtedly accentuat- 
ing the saddle grip. You will also notice at the trot that prac- 



12. Not orthodox, 
but a safe way to 
dismount: left 
hand slides down 
shoulder, right 
presses just below 
wither on off 
side, body for- 
ward, head well 
down. If horse 
walks on, so, too, 
can the rider on 
touching the 
ground. 
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tically the only contact occurs just those few inches from the 
knee down to the upper half of the calf, but you will have a 
grip that will give you great confidence. A lot of useful riding 
can be done in theory with a pillow stuck up on the back of a 
settee, or some such article of furniture. Try out this knee 
business at home: heels back and down, toes out, and feel the 
play of the different muscles. You'll find it interesting and the 
effect a little surprising, especially the effect of the screwing- 
out movement. 

If you will carry out what I have written, there is not much 
else that need be mentioned, except that the back should be 
slightly hollowed and supple. The surest sign of the novice or 
bad rider is the rounded back coming up in two parts at the 
trot. This is very bad, for the back must be erect and easy, 
with the lower half inseparable, as it were, from the upper 
when the horse is in movement. Keep the shoulders well back 
and the head nicely poised. 

Writing from long experience, I believe that the greatest 
handicap under which beginners suffer is worrying about their 
progress, fussing about whether they are doing this or that 
correctly or whether something is wrong, and I am afraid many 
instructors make matters worse by never leaving a pupil alone 
or by shouting instructions or indulging in sarcasm. It should 
always be remembered by anyone taking out a beginner, that 
the mere sitting on a horse and remaining there and being 
expected to exercise some sort of control is an experience so 
unusual as to make the rider feel strange, very bewildered, 
and perhaps frightened. Try to remember the few important 
things that I have mentioned; remember, too, that much good 
work in this direction can be done at home, and for the rest, 
just don't worry. 



5. 



How to Hold the Reins 



"\717" E MUST now come to the holding of the reins, and as 
* * you probably know, a bridle is fitted either with one 
rein (the single rein, as it is called) or two (the double rein). 
You will know, too, that this double bridle consists of two 
bits, the curb and snaffle; the rein operating the first is the 
lower, while the second is attached to the upper. It is necessary 
to know the uses of these bits. Pressure on the curb rein lowers 
the head and draws it in, while applied to the snaffle the 
pressure causes the horse's head to be raised. Very simple- 
try it. The curb is something of a safety gadget, and operates as 
a brake on headstrong horses, but more of this later, when we 
come to "pullers." There are, of course, many varieties of 
two-rein bridles, each with different claims to assist in head 
carriage or control of a horse, but I do not propose to discuss 
these here. 

Don't wear gloves when hacking, unless it is too cold to 
ride without them. Pianists play much better without gloves, 
and riders' hands are made heavier by them. Let us suppose 
you are riding with an ordinary single-rein snaffle. Pass the 
rein round the outside of each hand, and across the palm 
between the thumb and first finger, and take with each hand 
the end of the rein which the other hand presents to you. A 
bridge is so formed which is useful in jumping or when a 
horse pecks (stumbles without coming down), and is, in fact, 
a valuable safety catch in many unexpected movements. 

With the double bridle much argument has taken place as 
to whether the curb or snaffle should be held round the little 

27 
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finger, and experienced riders differ. My own feeling is that 
any definite movement either to guide or check a horse should 
come through the rein which is round the little finger, for this, 
being the outside finger, is the first to convey any movement 
of the wrist through the reins to the' horse's mouth. The 
snaffle being the rein on which a horse is normally ridden and 
the curb being a supplementary and to some extent an emer- 
gency rein, it seems to me clear that the snaffle rein should be 
the outside rein; but you will find many who will tell you that 
I am wrong. However, I am giving this lesson, so take the 
snaffle or upper rein round the little finger, and the curb 
between it and the next. The same with the other hand, cross- 
ing the ends so presented as before. If you wish to hold the 
reins in one hand, continue the threading through the fingers 
thus: snaffle, curb, curb, snaffle. It is not desirable to ride 
with the reins in one hand as a practice; less control of your 
horse is the inevitable result, but as a relief to holding the 
reins in two hands, it is good, and a certain amount of changing 
from one hand to the other tends to lighten the hands. The 
palms of the hands should always turn towards each other. 

So far as I can remember, all books of instruction in riding, 
with one exception only, have insisted on the hands being held 
low, by which is meant right down on the saddle. I disagree 
with the authors, and am grateful to the one referred to for 
the analogy which he introduced to me. What he said in effect 
was this: in that position in which we wind our watches, peel 
our apples, sharpen our pencils, and so on, there should our 
reins be held, and he was right. This holding of the reins very 
low tends to put the wrists in the wrong position and pulls the 
body out of poise. I know why so many advocate it: they are 
afraid that if the hands are held on the high side, at the first 
untoward or sudden movement of the horse a shy or perhaps 
a playful buck the hands will go higher and balance will be 
lost. I am not, however, advocating high-positioned hands, but 
normal ones. Take the coins out of your pocket or handbag and 
count them, you will then see the position in which I would 
have you hold your hands. 




13. Poor hands, poor seat: the wrists are wrong, the reins too long, and the 
body is out of balance. Both rider and horse look thoroughly uncomfortable. 
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THREE VIEWS OF GOOD HANDS IN AC- 
TION (SHOWN HERE WITH THE CURB 
AS THE OUTSIDE REIN.) 

14. (Left) The fingers are partially 
dosed and indicate the normal 
correct position. 




15. (Above} Here the fingers are 
closed, for control. 



16. (Left) Now the fingers, and also 
the wrists, are brought into use, 
giving necessary flexibility. 
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At all paces contact must be kept with your horse and 
you must have complete control. You will be helped with the 
latter if you set up the right atmosphere from the very start. 
Remember that horses for centuries now have been bred to the 
service of man and are "broken" (I prefer the words "schooled" 
or "handled") with that idea. It follows, therefore, that your 
horse is looking to you to take charge, to direct him and to con- 
trol him, and you should see that you do so. Every normal horse 
expects this; therefore, when you are on his back, be master of 
the situation, just as you would be when driving a car or steering 
a boat. Use your voice to him firmly but soothingly, give him a 
good slap on the neck (not a half-frightened pat with the 
hand), press him with the calves of the legs and away you go. 

It is impossible to sit on a moving horse and keep your 
body, legs, and arms still, and the more you try to do this 
the worse your seat will become and the heavier your hands. 
Each part of you must move slightly in unison with your 
horse, and it will, if you do not try to restrain it. This incessant 
movement or massaging is one of the reasons why riding is so 
good for your health. Your body must be a supple whole, your 
back hollowed slightly, your shoulders back, and your head 
comfortably poised. Your arms from the shoulders down to the 
last joint of your fingers must be flexing angles turning slightly 
inwards the elbows, the wrists, and the three knuckle joints 
of each finger. You have therefore five joints all working to 
make your touch on the reins light, and you can practice this 
movement at home without holding reins or anything else in 
the hands. Actually when riding at a walk the movement of the 
hands is almost exactly similar to winding, say, an imaginary 
reel on a fishing rod. There is a tiny circular movement going 
on all the time; at least, there should be if your hands are 
light. It may sound curious, but you will find it is so if you try 
the next time you are riding. 

Don't let the bugbear of heavy hands oppress you. The 
popular belief is that light hands consist of holding the reins 
in such a way that you never touch the horse's mouth! Such 
hands, having no contact with the horse's mouth, are almost 
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as bad as heavy hands, whereas really light hands are a combina- 
tion of supple and elastic pressure on the reins, pressure just 
sufficient to retain control and no more. The circular movement 
which I have described is essential to this light touch and is 
inseparable from it. 

It is a great mistake to take up the reins as I have explained 
and then to retain them there without relief. Nothing is more 
likely to cause heavy hands than rigid and tired ones. Within 
reason, the more the reins are changed from one hand to 
another, from two hands to one hand and then the other, the 
less chance there is of your developing heavy hands. It is a 
great pleasure to see some riders with beautiful hands delicately 
pick up the reins and change them from one hand to the other 
quite unconsciously. ; 

It is necessary, when discussing how to hold the reins, for 
me to emphasize the need of the touch of the fingers on the 
reins, for it is this touch which is conveyed through the reins 
to the horse's mouth. You can realize, I am sure, that if the 
reins, whether they be double or single, are pushed right 
home in the fingers that is, pressed clown to the base of the 
fingers where they join the hand you will be less able to feel 
the reins than if they were held high up the fingers. They must 
be held between the knuckle joints and the hand, but let them 
be as near to those joints as possible and let them be held very 
lightly. Remember that all the time when you are riding there 
is a natural tendency, by reason of the weight of the reins in 
your fingers and the possible "snatching" or "boring" of your 
horse, for them to slip through and lengthen, and for your hands 
to become heavy through clutching at them. You must realize 
this and guard against it by always trying to lighten up your 
fingers. 



6. 



Riding at 
the Different Gaits 

A HORSE should always move,- at whatever pace it may be, 
** "up, to his bridle." In the ease of the gallop, however, he is 
"in front of his bridle/' as also is the horse which takes charge 
and tries to go one better on all his paces. A horse which is 
behind his bridle is the reverse, and will not go into or up to his 
bridle. Given an ordinary horse not too well schooled, it is a 
sign of good horsemanship to ride a horse up to his bridle and 
keep him so. This, in the case of a sluggish horse, entails proper 
application of the aids: pressure with the calves of the legs 
and perhaps the use of the heels, and, in the case of the over- 
strung or willful horse, the sympathetic ''give and take" of the 
hands is very necessary. Remember that, in either case, the prime 
factor for success is the will power of the rider. How many 
people, I wonder, ever bother when riding to ask themselves 
whether their horse is behind, up to, or in front of its bridle, 
and who know whether he is trotting too fast or if he is balanced? 
Yet in these little things, which are really big things, one 
gets some of the greatest joy out of hacking. You should try 
for yourself. Remember that practically everyone trots too 
fast, and so you will be fairly safe if you trot slower than the 
rider next to you. The true pace is the hound-jog, which is 
probably much slower than you are in the habit of trotting. 

Now at the walk the heel will be slightly drawn back, as 
I have described, and the whole body, legs, and arms will be 
slightly moving, every muscle almost imperceptibly but in- 
evitably stirred. Try this and see if it is not so. The secret of 
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17, Trot on: body inclines forward slightly, hands have lightest touch 
on the bridle, lower leg is back, propelling the horse and maintaining 
rider's balance, and the horse is very comfortable. 



trotting is to raise the body from the knees and thighs, all in 
one supple whole, and lower it so lightly, so very gently, that 
it does no more than touch the saddle. Any person who allows 
his seat to wallop, flop, or bang on the pigskin should really be 
very ashamed, for it is not only quite unnecessary, but is a 
form of laziness or carelessness, and adds enormously to the dis- 
comfort of the horse. 

When you are next in the saddle, trot as I have described, 
and then, for comparison, do some genuine flopping, which 
I am sorry to say is how a great many people ride. In the one 
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case your touch will be so light that hardly anything is added 
to the weight which your horse has to carry, but by the flopping 
method you can almost count the additional weight by pounds 
and pounds. Trot for half a mile or so in this way and you'll 
be running into hundredweights and tons! Imagine how much 
weight will be added to your unfortunate horse, therefore, during 
a hack of an hour or two or out hunting if you do not always 
try to ride your lightest. You will understand from this what 
people mean when they say that someone rides ten or twenty 
pounds, or whatever it is, under his weight: it means, of course, 
that he is an exceptionally good rider; or conversely, when you 
hear it said that someone rides so much over his weight it 
means that he is a bad, one. The heavier you are, the more 
you should take this lesson to heart, and incidentally the lighter 
the seat, the less tired the hunter and the less likely he is to 
fall. From the point of view of self-preservation then, as well 
as from the humane standpoint, this question of the light seat 
is very important. 

Let us discuss now the canter and how it should be per- 
formed. Of all gaits this is, as a rule, less well carried out, 
and it is almost invariably taken at too great a pace, which is a 
pity, as it is the most satisfactory pace when well done. Un- 
fortunately, few horses, unless exceptionally well schooled, help 
us much, and it is not easy to find one which gives us the slow, 
collected, and smooth movement that is essential. Most horses 
are allowed to be too headstrong, and once a canter exceeds 
the required pace, the rider is thrown out of the saddle. 

To canter properly the knees should be well in, the thighs 
should share with the knees their effort to maintain close con- 
tact, and the heels should be drawn back and the body slightly 
forward. The requirements of the good canter are perfect 
poise and the closest contact with the saddle. At no other 
gait should the rider be more at one with his horse than at a 
canter. The secret of success for this gait is to mold the seat 
and body into the movement of the horse by an almost circular 
inclination of the body welded into the action of the horse, and 
let that movement be no faster than a horse will normally trot 




18. Good striding canter with horse well at ease. Note slight touch on 
curb reins, hands low, seat well down and firm, but supple and going 
with the horse as a rhythmic whole. 



out. This elegant seat can be attained more easily, it is true, 
on some horses than on others, but what I have described is 
the true collected canter. Of all the arts of horsemanship, this 
is one of the hardest to accomplish, but one of the most satis- 
fying when mastered. A horse, when cantering thus, should 
have his head reasonably drawn in and go on a very light rein. 
To ride a horse at the gallop the rider should be clear of the 
saddle, except through the knees down to the calves of the 
legs. This is especially necessary in hunting, as to do other- 
wise, as unfortunately many inconsiderate people do, is to put 
an unnecessary strain upon the horse's back, for he has generally 
to go over rough and often heavy ground. A firm stand should 
be taken in the stirrup irons, the reins should be shortened, and 
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the grip should be extra strong with the knees. In a gallop 
your horse should carry you through the air rather than on the 
saddle. When shortening the reins, each hand should take the 
end of the rein of the other hand, so to form a bridge between 
the hands; they should then be placed on the horse's neck some 
two or three inches in front of the withers and about the same 
distance below the crest of the neck. This will help to maintain 
the rider's balance, preventing the weight from getting too far 
forward, because it allows the rider something to lean on lightly 
and stops him hitting back on the saddle. 

I have told you something of the mentality of horses, and 
how a knowledge of this is essential to good horsemanship, 
and I have told you some very elementary though fundamental 
things about your hands and your seat on your horse, as well as 
something of the different gaits at which a horse will travel. 
Riding in its earliest stages cannot, however, be taught by the 
written word alone, save in exceptional cases, though instruc- 
tion in this form, if simply told, can be of the greatest pos- 
sible help. 

Assuming, then, that you are a beginner and are looking 
for a teacher, let me try to help you. First, don't look at any 
stables which charge under about $4.00 per hour for horse 
hire, or under about fG.OO if the stables are in a large town. 
I can assure you that, if the charge be less, then the horses are 
probably not properly fed and bedded and the grooms not 
sufficiently paid. All horses kept by riding schools have to work 
perhaps fast and most of them for long hours, and this they 
can do well enough if properly fed and bedded. They need 
to eat all they require, and they must be grain fed, and the 
grain and hay must be of the best. Grain and hay are expensive 
to buy, however, and they cannot be supplied, and the rent, 
rates, taxes, wages, etc., paid if a proper charge for horse hire 
is not made; don't forget, moreover, accidents and sickness to 
horses. If you support with your custom stables that under- 
charge, you are contributing to a form of cruelty (for under- 
feeding and overworking are cruelty), so I do beg you to bear 
in mind what I say, 



7. 

Exercises 
and Blanket Riding 

Go TO the largest stables available to you, for you will then 
have the choice of more horses and more instructors. The 
more horses you ride, the better is your chance of becoming a 
good rider. This is one of the facts that can be asserted with 
great confidence. 

Those who are lucky enough to have their own horses do 
not need to consider the stables to which they shall go, al- 
though they are unlikely to own a horse until they can ride. 
1 do, however, doubt whether such a person is always to be 
envied. The one-horse rider usually makes but a poor show on 
a strange horse, and his knowledge must necessarily be very 
limited, for every horse varies in gait and temperament, some 
to an extraordinary degree. Since in England the show judge 
usually rides possible winners not only hacks but also hunters, 
which, not being shown over jumps, are worked on the flat 
the .number of horses I have ridden certainly runs into the 
thousands, and each season's judging must add some hundreds. 
I will not say that each horse is different, but by far the great 
majority of them are in their "feel." The more horses we ride, 
the more we learn about them, and no one riding only a few 
different horses can hope to become a really good rider. 

Nothing is more important than the choice of a teacher, for 
an unsympathetic one may put a rider off for all time. Avoid 
the shouting or sarcastic type and avoid the type that never 
stops instructing. The unfortunate beginner is usually much 
too concerned about his own position on top of the horse to 
take in all the instruction that is being passed to him. Before 
arranging for lessons it is as well, if possible, to find out 
something of the instructors available, and if this is not possible, 
it is better to ask to see the proprietor and explain your feelings 
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about the matter. If you are young and not temperamental, you 
need not be so particular, but otherwise you should make a 
point of being completely frank and taking the proprietor into 
your confidence. He should know which riding master is most 
suitable for any particular type of pupil. 

If available, you should only go to riding stables where an 
enclosed ring preferably a covered ring is to be found. It 
is comparatively easy to ride in a straight line, but not so 
easy to ride in circles and figures of eight. Jumping lessons, 
too, are necessary to good horsemanship, even if you have no 
intention of hunting. In an enclosed ring you will find your 
horse much more amenable to control, there will be fewer things 
to distract his attention, and your instructor will be able to 
detect your faults more readily and teach you many things 
much more easily, and, what is to the point, -much more 
quickly, than he could in a straight line ride or round a field, 
because he will be more in contact with you. You, as a beginner, 
will, I can assure you, feel much less self-conscious in those 
early rides if you are shut in a ring away from the gaze of 
the curious. Few beginners are very elegant to look at on a 
horse, and self-consciousness is quite understandable. Remem- 
ber that you may roll off, and the floor of a riding ring is a 
featherbed compared with any ordinary field. 

But a ring has other and greater advantages to the beginner, 
for certain exercises can be practiced with safety which are 
very useful and which go a long way towards making the ac- 
complished rider. No riding lessons are complete without them, 
and some of the more simple ones are as follows: 

1. Riding without stirrups. 

2. Riding without stirrups or reins, with hands on hips. 

3. Riding with reins, and alternately bending down and 
touching left toe with left finger tips and then right toe with 
right finger tips. 

4. Riding with stirrups and without, placing hands on hips 
and pressing the body round from the waist in either direction. 

5. Riding with stirrups and without, lying back until your 
head touches the horse's croup (top of the quarters). 
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There is not much point in practicing these exercises once 
or twice only; they are grand for suppling, and should be tried 
constantly. With the exception of Numbers 1 and 2, they can, 
in modified form, be practiced at home on the back of a sofa or 
something similar. 

There is a form of tuition not usually practiced in rings, 
but which is of great value to the beginner. Many people 
advocate a course of bareback riding, and although it has ad- 
vantages, these are considered, according to modern equestrian 
ideas, of less value than they .were at one time. Of much 
greater value, however and this is the method to which I 
refer is blanket riding, and I recommend this to all beginners, 
to their instructors, and also to the more experienced. This 
method consists of a blanket folded in four to cover roughly 
the area of the saddle, placed in the position of the saddle 
and girthed on with a surcingle. The great advantage of this 
form of riding is that it does undoubtedly help the balance 
and poise of the rider. The presence of the blanket enables 
the rider to apply the knee grip better and more effectively 
than he can bareback, and balance without grip is of little 
value, whatever people may say to the contrary. 

To realize this you must believe me when I say that when a 
horse makes the incredibly swift movement which he some- 
times will in cases of fright or frolic, the rider with the vice-like 
knee grip will probably find himself still in the saddle. The 
horseman who relies only on balance (and how often this is the 
proud and honest boast!) continues in the same straight line 
until he is stopped by his impact with the ground! This 
blanket riding certainly helps the rider who is inclined to "get 
in front of his horse" as well as the one who "gets behind." I 
think perhaps these essentially horsy terms are self-explanatory: 
both are evidence of bad horsemanship, the former placing too 
much weight on the forehand of the horse and the latter 
putting too much weight at the back of the saddle. Blanket 
riding gives confidence, too; certainly much more than bare- 
back, and it is more comfortable. 

Whether your instructor has a riding ring or not, ask for 
some tuition of this sort and, especially if he has one, ask him 
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to lead your horse, riding one himself, while you fold your 
hands in repose in front of you. Ask him to turn and twist 
about, and you will be surprised at the confidence and at the 
security of seat that you will acquire. There is much to be said 
for this method of teaching, I can assure you. 

Finally, don't take a course of a dozen lessons and then 
think you have learnt enough to set out on your own, you and 
your horse. It is possible that you may have, but I doubt it. 
So much depends upon you, your instructor, your horse, and 
on the kind of country over which you ride. Jogging along the 
highway on some staid old horse, or down well-accustomed 
lanes, is one thing, but many old horses, when out on the 
moors or downs, suddenly take a very optimistic view of their 
age and act accordingly, and twelve lessons, although they 
may teach a lot of theory, cannot give you a great amount of 
practice. Take things slowly, don't try to fall before you have 
learned to trot, for this is what rushing things amounts to, and 
remember that an early fall, which might have been avoided, 
often puts a novice completely off riding, Who knows, then, 
the countless hours of enjoyment lost? Well, I do. 

If this question of where to learn to ride or, I would rather' 
say, of where to have those first most important lessons given 
you by the best instructor is troubling you, as a purchaser in 
Britain, you will find that the British Horse Society or the local 
branch of the Pony Club are always ready to give you all the 
helpful advice they can. In America there is, I believe, no 
counterpart of the British Horse Society. However, advice on 
where to obtain good riding instruction should be available 
from a Riding Club or Pony Club. Do hesitate before you go 
to the nearest riding school simply because it is the nearest. 
How often one hears people complain that they do not seem to 
get on, adding, sometimes, that the instructor does not seem to 
tell them much. The ability to impart knowledge is a great 
gift, particularly so with matters concerning horses, and if 
someone possessed of that power can exercise it with sympathy 
and understanding, in him is perhaps the perfect instructor. 
Such a one may be within your reach and you would do well 
to find out if he is. 



8. 

Pullers and 
Some of the Vices 

VICE AND OTHER tiresome habits in horses must be dealt 
with, for, if neglected, any one of them may develop into 
a dangerous habit. There are few, if any, existing except 
perhaps crib-biting, weaving, and windsucking which can- 
not be overcome, and I would like to give you some help in 
dealing with some of the vices we may find in horses when 
ridden. 

When I was editor of Riding, 1 received hundreds of letters, 
and I have been much impressed by the great number of 
people of all ages who complain of one thing pulling. It 
seems to be a universal trouble. "1 have a horse which is a 
perfect hunter, except that it pulls," writes one. "My horse ? s 
manners are perfect, he is a most beautiful ride; but when I 
get into a canter . . ." says another. "What can I do to stop my 
pony pulling?" is what I hear from so many children, and I 
have decided that this is the first of the troubles we must try 
to overcome. 

Pullers can be stopped in almost every case if the right 
methods are adopted. I do not refer to the real runaway, the 
horse which is half or wholly mad; these, fortunately, are not 
often found, and it is unlikely that the ordinary and not very 
skillful rider will come across one. What he will find are plenty 
of hard-mouthed horses which, in that ridiculous way horses 
have, just set off when they get on turf at a flat-out gallop. 
To allow this is bad horsemanship and bad for the horse., and 
not be able to stop him is a poor compliment to the rider. 
Half the bad pulling is developed by people never being content 
to go at a nice collected hand canter; they race one with the 
other and, going all out, are surprised that they cannot keep 
control. Prevention is so much better than trying a cure, and to 
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prevent a horse i'rom taking too strong a hold you must not 
allow him to get into a strong canter which will develop 
into a headlong gallop. This can be accomplished by giving 
and taking; but I am concerned here with stopping a too 
strong horse. 

Very well; leaving runaways out of it, this is what you 
must do. Shorten your reins to a reasonable length, clap your 
knees in, and have the pluck to give to his head; and just 
as he is taking a fresh hold, tread down in your stirrups, catch 
hold of his mouth again, and throw your weight back so that 
your shoulders come into play. This will probably have no 
effect the first time, but do it again quickly. This may shake 
him a bit, but not necessarily, so try it once more. If you have 
him really thinking by this time keep on, and he will probably 
come back to you, but if he is a really hard-mouthed fellow, a 
proper puller, we must try desperate measures. 

It's easy enough for a horse to get the bit in the mouth in 
such a way that the strongest horsemen make no great differ- 
ence to him, so we must shift the bit, and quickly. Keep those 
knees tight into the saddle, get well forward and set about him. 
Don't be afraid of hurting his mouth; probably you won't, and 
anyway, it's you against him. Try a couple of quick ones 
across his mouth, left right, left right. No good? Not much 
good? Bring one hand^either hand sharp up to your chest 
and the other one low down, right down below the withers, 
give the upper hand a sharp upward jerk, then another; that 
will probably give him something to think about. Now, 
quickly, simply reverse the hands, repeating the process, and 
you will have him thinking and quite a bit shaken with the 
bit first in one position and then in another. Now draw yourself 
back in the saddle again, and you will probably have him in 
hand. However, if you are still in trouble, bring the left rein 
right over the top and across the neck and keep the other hand 
low. 

All this takes a lot of time to tell, and you may think you 
would have galloped into real trouble long before this, but 
all the movements I have described should and can be tried 
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very quickly. They require a little pluck, but, if the knees are 
well in, you should be secure enough even if the horse changes 
his gait, which he will do if you are meeting with success. You 
must get him thoroughly worried and convinced that he has 
a master on his back. While this pulling-up business is going 
on, have an eye for the country over which you are galloping, 
and ride up a hill if the country allows it and if you can see 
real trouble ahead of you. 

I would have a real hard puller in every riding stable, and 
when a pupil had attained a sufficiently strong seat, I would 
send him out on this horse on a leading rein with an instructor. 
Stopping a puller is nothing like so difficult as it sounds. 

Many horses, not through vice but merely from a feeling 
of light-hearted joy, delight in giving two or three playful bucks. 
These are often disconcerting, and should be treated seriously, 
for if allowed to continue they may develop into the real thing. 
Keep the hands low, the reins short, shout at him, and give 
him one or two with your stick down his flank. What a horse 
tries to do when he is bucking is to get his head down, and this 
you must try to stop. In short, when it comes on, yank his 
head up instantly. If this bucking looks like becoming a con- 
firmed habit, directly he has finished, but preferably before, 
lower either rein as far as possible and pull your horse" 
round in a circle, rapping him with the heel on the opposite 
side to which you are pulling him as hard and as fast as you 
can. Horses hate being pulled round in circles, and because of 
this, bucking can often be cured. I am writing of the ordinary 
bucking met with in English and Irish horses and their counter- 
parts in America, not of broncos: the handling and training of 
these uncomfortable-looking horses require special skills. 

A "nappy" horse is a horse which can be described as one 
which will not go forward, will often go sideways and some- 
times backwards, and which nearly always accompanies these 
disquieting movements by "coming up in front" not sufficiently 
high to be called rearing. The most effective method I know 
to cure this is a repetition of the circling movement to the 
right, which I have just described, as nappy horses for some 
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reason nearly always turn to the right. The pulling-round 
business is very effective, and, curiously enough, horses don't 
seem to resent it. Nappy horses should be ridden as frequently 
as possible in as many directions as possible, and at the first 
sign of nappiness apply the circular treatment with great vigor. 

You must not confuse a "jibber" with a nappy horse. Jibbers 
are more rarely to be found nowadays, for the reason that 
they are usually harness horses. Now, a jibber is an obstinate 
and stubborn fellow who sticks his feet in the ground and just 
won't go forward. I think this wretched habit usually arises 
from the horse's having on badly fitting harness which causes 
him pain, such as a collar rubbing him sore, with the natural 
result that he will not pull against it. Anyhow, a jibber -will 
not go forward, that is certain, and you want to know how to 
handle him. 

A jibber, although refusing to go forward, will usually go 
backwards, and that must be your line of attack. At the first 
sign of resistance to the forward movement, pull your horse 
back, run him back as fast as you can and circle him, the idea 
being to confuse him. You will probably find he will prefer 
the normal means of progression to these bewildering circling 
affairs, but you will realize this cannot be done easily with a 
horse in harness. 

A "rearer" is a nasty problem, and I wish there was a certain 
cure, for a bad rearer is a danger to a rider. If, however, there 
is no certain cure, there is a strong chance of preventing a 
horse from rearing, and that is by cutting down his grain. 
Most horses rear through overexcitement or intense nervous- 
ness rather than from vice, and it follows that a less stimulating 
diet must be most helpful. Hitting a rearer over the head is 
of very little use, although I have known it to be effective in 
some cases, but it needs to be done by an expert horseman. The 
poll or top of a horse's head is very sensitive to a blow, and it 
is the seat of "poll-evil," a complaint that is almost incurable. 

When your rearer comes down, circle him vigorously, pulling 
low and hard, and apply the heel energetically on the same 
side to which you are pulling him. 



9. 



Riding Sidesaddle 



I HAVE HEARD it said on a number of occasions that women 
are going back to the sidesaddle, but I do not believe this. 
I believe that, in proportion to the number of women riding, 
so the number of women who ride sidesaddle tends to de- 
crease, and this is as well, for the reasons I will give you. 

From the purely pictorial point of view a women who rides 
astride, however well turned out and however well she may 
ride, cannot somehow compare with a woman elegantly turned 
out riding sidesaddle. We are not, however, concerned with 
pictures, but with the practical side. That a certain proportion 
of women do ride sidesaddle and will continue to do so makes 
it necessary for us to discuss this mode of riding, but if we 
look for the reasons in favor of the sidesaddle, we must admit 
that they are very few. 

It is beyond question that women can ride astride as well as 
men, given, of course, figures suitable for the purpose, and the 
advantages of riding astride over those of the sidesaddle are 
numerous and obvious. I should like to point out here, how- 
ever, that it is much easier for a beginner to acquire a reason- 
ably safe seat sidesaddle than when learning astride. This is 
no argument for adopting the former, but it is a fact. On the 
other hand, however, remember that trotting on a sidesaddle is 
very uncomfortable, and when you see the field "hound-jogging" 
from one covert to another, give a pitying thought to the 
sidesaddle riders, who are probably feeling just horrible. 

I am not dealing with the subject of hunting at all, although 
J must make reference to it from time to time, and it is in- 
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evitable that I should say, while on the subject of sidesaddle, 
that a woman is more secure so mounted when hunting. Not 
only is she more secure, but given a good seat, her horse is 
less likely to fall, because when she is riding sidesaddle she is 




19. A champion hunter at Royal Windsor Horse Show, ridden side- 
saddle by his owner. 



less dependent on the reins for security. I wonder what is the 
proportion of horses which fall through getting "one in the 
mouth" on taking off, in mid-air, or on landing, compared with 
those which fall through their own carelessness or through no 
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fault of theirs or their rider's. In jumping law, interference is a 
penal offence. 

However, from the point of view of the horse, when carrying 
an astride rider, he bears a much lighter saddle; he has a rider 
whose weight is, or at any rate should be, evenly distributed; he 
feels the aids which an astride rider can give much more readily 
than those given by the other kind of rider; and when you 
come to consider the number of hours that a horse works while 
he is hunting, every pound of weight less upon his back is an 
enormous advantage. Beyond all question, there is less likeli- 
hood of a horse getting a sore back from carrying an astride 
rider. No one knows this better than those who have owned 
horses regularly ridden by sidesaddle riders, and with hunters so 
ridden, the trouble is of course accentuated. Some women simply 
cannot, it seems, prevent giving a horse a sore back. 

There is another disadvantage suffered by the sidesaddle 
rider, and that is her position on an overstrong horse. A bad 
puller, particularly out hunting, even when ridden with a 
cross-saddle, is not a thing of joy, especially when the jump is 
racing towards you; but when the hunter is carrying a side- 
saddle it is much worse, for the woman so mounted is at a 
disadvantage. I speak only from hearsay, although it would 
seem to be evident from the common-sense point of view; but I 
have often discussed this with hunting women of experience, 
and the general opinion seems to be unanimous. 

From the point of view of the rider, the girl who rides astride 
has much less to pay for her saddle, for a good sidesaddle is an 
expensive item; she can be less expensively although equally 
suitably dressed; andbecause the number of horses that will 
carry sidesaddles and the number of sidesaddles available in 
any stable are infinitely less than the across ones she has many 
more opportunities for chance rides. I can only call to mind 
two real, practical advantages the sidesaddle rider has over 
the girl who rides astride: one is, that if she has a reasonably 
good seat, her hands will be much lighter on the horse's mouth, 
and the other is, that the sidesaddle rider is certainly more secure 
in the saddle. 
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It is said that a women riding sidesaddle is less dependent 
upon grip and more upon balance for securing a good seat, and 
I will not dispute this, although it is contrary to what I consider 
is the fact with regard to riding astride. However this may be, 
there must of course be a certain amount of grip, and closely 
allied to this is the question of the length of the stirrup. The 
astride-saddle in recent years has been altered very little in 
design, but the sidesaddle has undergone very considerable 
changes both in regard to the rather long level seat and par- 
ticularly in the placing of the pommels and the shape of them. 
The old-fashioned seat consisted of riding with a short leather, 
with the left leg forced as hard up into the pommel as possible, 
and that just about at the knee, with the result that the seat 
was thrown back on the horse, a method of riding which we 
know now to be completely wrong. The modern saddle properly 
tends to alter this, bringing the seat very much farther for- 
ward, aiming gradually to bring the rider's weight as near 
as possible just behind the withers. Many hunting women 
nowadays ride with an extremely straight leg, which means a 
very long stirrup, but it must be obvious that, unless a woman 
has perfect balance, and unless her right leg is placed so as 
to encourage this, there must be a great tendency to pull the 
saddle to one side. A woman riding sidesaddle when viewed 
from behind should be absolutely straight and show the back 
in all respects as that of a first-class rider astride; in other 
words, from that position, only the missing leg should distinguish 
her from someone riding astride. 

The rider must be guided in the length of her leather by 
bearing in mind that she must sit well forward, absolutely 
straight, and must give no side-pull or circular movement. 
Modern methods are entirely against pressing the left leg up 
against the pommel of the saddle, but there are odds between 
this and a stirrup leather so long that the foot will only just 
touch it; certainly many women ride like this. 

The correct position on a horse's back for a person riding 
astride is the correct one for a sidesaddle rider. After all, the 
object is so to place the weight on a horse's back (or rather off 
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his back!) that he suffers the least discomfort, carries the least 
weight, and in consequence of both can give the greatest ser- 
vice. The fact that the fundamental difference between the two 
styles of riding is the difference between one leg down the side 
of the saddle and of two is beside the point. It is the distri- 
bution of the weight that matters, and therefore the position 
of the left leg must be the same as the left leg of the cross- 
saddle rider. Not only must this be so, but it should in fact be 
just as I have described it elsewhere, even to the slight screwing- 
out of the foot and the toe being turned to seven minutes to 
the hour. The more closely the position of the astride rider is 
followed, the less likely is the seat to wobble or screw and the 
fewer the sore backs that will appear. 

After all this, my advice is to learn to ride both ways. You 
never know when it may come in very handy: a chance, per- 
haps, of a stray ride that would not have come to you other- 
wise. It is certain, moreover, that your knowledge of horse- 
manship will be that much increased. 



10. 



Dressage 

o 



A NUMBER of present-day riders have very little idea of what 
-^the word dressage really means, or what the practice of 
dressage entails. They need not allow this lack of knowledge to 
worry them too much, for it is safe to say that up to a few 
years ago this ignorance was shared by a large number of 
acknowledged horsemen. There are, too, quite a number of 
horsemen who think of dressage work as a necessary part of 
our Olympic Tests, Horse Trials, or Three-day Events, which 
is perfectly true. Others also know that dressage tests take 
place at a few horse shows, and in many Pony Club branches, 
and some look upon such proceedings as long drawn out and 
rather boring. 

I would like to make as clear as I can this mystery of dressage, 
and I am up against the immediate difficulty of finding an 
English translation of the French dressage. In fact there is 
no direct equivalent for this word in our language, but I can 
say that dressage is a series of well-defined phases or exercises 
in the training of a horse, the objects of which are to make it 
entirely obedient to its rider's aids or commands, to proceed in 
all its gaits balanced to the weight of its rider, and, being so 
balanced, to give its rider perfect comfort and perfect control, 
and, in consequence, to make it a happy horse. The rider's 
comfort is thus complete. 

All who have ridden a fair number of horses know that to 
a surprisingly marked degree, each one varies in regard to the 
comfort given to the rider, the control or lack of control given 
or withheld (which is much the same thing), and in the carriage 
and gait. 
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I say with the utmost assurance that every horse or pony 
will benefit by a course of simple dressage, and in this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that the exercises prescribed 
tend to put on muscle and generally strengthen those parts 
necessary in a supple, balanced horse. That this is of real 
advantage to the rider is obvious. Let no rider get it into 
his head that to put his horse through a form of dressage 
necessitates the laying out of a lawn-like piece of ground, 
carefully marked with letters down each side. Certainly white- 
painted barriers such as embellish the lawn arena occasionally 
found in dressage tests are not required, nor is a covered riding 
ring or open-air manege, nor a boarded side. 

It is, however, desirable to have on one side of a good piece 
of flat ground, grass or otherwise, a wall, fence or hedge, for such 
a barrier is most useful to work on as a control to some of the 
movements which I shall describe. Remember that in working 
your horse in dressage quiet surroundings are important, and 
the rider should try to work where there is little to disturb the 
horse. Remember, too, to take him by easy stages and not to 
overdo the exercises, because, properly carried out, various 
muscles are brought into use which are little employed in the 
ordinary work, as we know it, of an ordinary hack. 

With this brief commentary on what is really meant by 
dressage and what its objects are, I set out some of the move- 
ments prescribed by the Federation Equestre Internationale 
(more commonly known as the F.E.I.), which is the body govern- 
ing all international equestrian events. It should be noted that 
the British Horse Society is the official representative of the 
F.E.I, for Great Britain and the American Horse Shows Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 257 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York, for 
America; from them that excellent little book, Notes on Dres- 
sage, can be obtained I would almost say, must be obtained by 
all who would practice the art and usage of dressage. 

The object of dressage is to make the horse "agreeable" 
i.e., keen but submissive a charming and most happy word 
which should be pronounced as in the French language. 

This double quality manifests itself: 
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By the freedom of his paces; 

by the harmony, lightness, and ease of his movements; 

by the absolutely straight position of the horse at all 
movements following straight lines and the correct curva- 
ture of the horse at all movements on curved lines. 

The horse so gives the impression of moving and carrying 
himself of his own accord. 

Confident and attentive, the horse submits himself gener- 
ously to the control of his rider. (The words "confident and 
attentive" should always be at the back of the rider's mind, 
linked with the word "agreeable." If these are lacking, then all 
is not well.) 

His walk is regular, free, and extended. 

His trot is natural, unconstrained, and rhythmical. 

His canter is smooth, light, and cadenced. 

His haunches are never inactive or sluggish. At the first 
signal of the rider they become animated, and by their action 
animate all the other parts of his body. 

Thanks to the horse's impulsion, always alert, and the elastic 
flexibility of his joints, which no resistance paralyzes, he responds 
unhesitatingly and cheerfully with calmness and precision to 
the different aids. 

At the halt, and at all movements, the horse must be on the 
bit. A horse is said to be on the bit when the hock action is 
correct, the neck is more or less raised according to the speed 
of the pace, the head is kept quiet, the contact with the mouth 
is light, and no resistance to the rider is offered. 

Halt. The horse should stand motionless and straight on all 
four legs and be ready to move forward at the slightest pressure 
of the rider's legs. 

Ordinary Walk. A free, regular, and unconstrained walk of 
moderate speed. The horse should walk briskly but calmly, 
with even and resolute steps, distinctly marking four beats 
and equally spaced. The rider should keep a light and steady 
contact with the mouth. 




20. A winner in dressage classes at Ascot. 



When the four beats are not well marked, even, and regular, 
the walk is disunited. 

The disunited walk should not be confused with the Amble. 

Amble. A pace at which the horse moves his lateral legs 
simultaneously. 

Extended Walk. The horse should cover as much ground as 
quickly as possible without haste or breaking the regularity of 
the beats. The hind feet pass clearly beyond the tracks of the 
forefeet. The rider lets the horse stretch out his head and 
neck by extending the reins without losing contact, so as to 
be able at any moment to make the horse change his pace, 
speed, or direction. 

The Free Walk on a loose rein serves the purpose of giving 
the horse a rest, allowing him complete freedom of the head 
and neck. 

Collected Walk, The horse should move resolutely forward 
with his neck raised and arched. The head approaches the 
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vertical position. The hind legs are engaged, i.e., brought well 
forward under the body. The pace remains a walk with the 
normal succession of beats. The collected walk is slightly slower 
than the Ordinary Walk, each step covering less ground, but 
being more elevated owing to the fact that the joints are more 
bent. The mobility is, therefore, greater without the steps being 
hurried. 

Ordinary Trot (natural or utility). This is a pace between 
the Extended and the Collected Trot. The horse should move 
freely and quite straight with a balanced and unconstrained 
bearing, the haunches being very active and well engaged and 
the contact with the mouth being light. The steps should be 
as even as possible, and the hind legs should follow exactly 
the tracks of the forelegs. 

Extended Trot. The steps should be extended, the impulsion 
of the quarters making the horse use his shoulders energetically. 
The neck should be stretched out more than at the Ordinary 
Trot. 

Collected Trot. The neck should be raised, permitting the 
shoulders to move with greater ease in all directions, the hind 
legs being well engaged and maintaining the energetic im- 
pulsion notwithstanding the slower movement. The steps of 
the horse are shorter, but he is more mobile and lighter. 

The Ordinary Trot and Extended Trot should generally be 
executed "rising" ("a I'anglaise"). The Collected Trot and Slow 
Trot should be executed "sitting" ("a la francaise"). 

Ordinary Canter. This is a pace between the Extended 
Canter and the Collected Canter. The horse should be per- 
fectly straight from the poll to the tail and move freely, natur- 
ally balanced. 

Extended Canter. The horse's neck and head are stretched 
out more than at the Ordinary Canter. The horse should in- 
crease the length of the strides without losing his calmness 
and lightness. 

Collected Canter. The horse's shoulders, being unconstrained, 
should be free and mobile and his haunches should be active 
and vibrant. The muscles should be more relaxed without the 
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Impulsion being diminished. 

Slow Trot and Slow Canter. These paces are less active and 
their cadence slower than is the case at the Ordinary Trot and 
Canter. The quarters are higher and less active than at the 
Collected Trot and Canter. 

Change of Legs at the Canter. This should be executed "in 
the air" in a single stride at the moment of suspension. The 
horse must remain straight, calm, and light. 

Rein Back. This is the walk backwards. The horse must have 
his diagonal legs simultaneously (by pairs in two-time) back 
step by step, the haunches remaining well in line, and must 
be ever ready, at the wish of the rider, to halt or to advance 
without halting. 

At all paces a slight champing of the bit, without nervous- 
ness, is a criterion of the obedience of the horse and the 
harmonious distribution of his forces. 

The grinding of the teeth and the swishing of the tail are 
manifestations of resistance on the part of the horse. The 
judges must take these into account in their marks. 

Change of Pace and Speed. Such a change should always be 
distinct but smooth. The change of a pace should be main- 
tained up to the moment the pace is changed or the horse halts. 

In changing from the Rein Back to the forward move- 
ment, the horse should do so without halting. 

Change of Direction. The horse should adjust his curvature to 
that of the curved line he is tracing. 

Work on Two Tracks. In this exercise the horse moves on 
two tracks. The head, neck, and shoulders must always be in 
advance of the quarters. A very slight bend permitting the 
horse to look in the direction of the movement adds to his 
grace and gives more freedom of movement to the outside 
shoulder. The outside legs pass and cross in front of the 
inside legs. There must be no reduction in the pace. The legs 
on the side to which the horse is moving are the inside legs; 
those on the opposite side the outside legs. 

Pictured in the paragraphs above is a well-trained horse, 
something which, it is safe to say, is unknown to the great 
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majority of riders. Every horse owner should invest some of 
his time in the practice of dressage and reap the reward of a 
certain dividend. How large, or how small, depends on him. 
A dividend will be declared and paid, he may be sure of that. 
In the training of the horse and pony, whether for hunting, 
hacking, polo, gymkhanas, or even harness, dressage should 
be a must. 



11. 



Jumping 



IF YOU TOOK the average horse, put the average rider on its 
back, and set it at the average-sized jump, I wonder what 
would be the percentage of successful jumps? Would successes 
outweigh failures? I believe that the average horse will not 
jump the average fence without hesitation or question, even 
if he has a fairly experienced rider in the saddle. 

Whether you agree with me or not and I am not too sure 
about it myself I can be sure of one thing, and that is that 
any horse of any size can be made to jump any fence of 
reasonable dimensions by a reasonably good rider if properly 
trained, and such training is simple in the extreme. Riding, 
in a sense, is not complete without jumping, which gives great 
joy to most people, and it is for this reason that I will give 
you a little very elementary advice about schooling your horse 
to jump, for what greater pleasure can you find than in turning 
your horse to some reasonable fence with the knowledge that 
he will pop over and without question? 

I will assume he is a young horse, at any rate not so old and 
hardened that he is either beyond teaching or that he is not 
worth the trouble. The very essence of jumping is to set up 
that confidence which the horse has in the rider and which the 
rider has in the horse. This mutual confidence, combined with 
simple and common-sense training, will make jumping all 
very easy. There is no such thing as a horse that cannot jump. 
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There are a great many riding horses which have never 
jumped anything in their lives without a rider on their backs, 
Now, you and I are quite able to jump ditches, small fences, 
tennis nets, and other small objects quite nicely. Supposing, 
however, that, after a time, we jumped any of these obstacles 
with a line attached to our arm and held at the other end by 
someone who ran after us; and that we knew that, when taking 
off, in the middle of the jump, or on landing, it was more likely 
than not we should feel a tug on the arm and have our balance 
upset. That is just what the average horse is up against all the 
time. No wonder he refuses, cuts out, or dashes at the jump 
and flings himself into mid-air with his eyes more or less shut, 
or, casting his eyes to heaven (as well he may), hopes for the 
best. Well, your horse is never to feel anything of that sort, 
and this is how we will set about preventing it. 

If you have a riding ring or small confined space, there is 
nothing better for a horse in the early stages of jumping than 
that he should be turned loose and allowed to canter round, 
taking one or two jumps according to space. Don't overdo it 
and don't forget to reward him. He will enjoy it, and nothing 
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will teach him to balance himself better than this. You must 
see that the jumps are small, but they should be firm and with 
no give in them. It is a great mistake to make them big and to 
send your horse at a gallop. In no circumstances be in a 
position to tell your friends that your horse took off yards 
before the jump and landed miles on the other side. Of course, 
if you have a Weedon Lane, which is an enclosed lane with, 
say, eight or ten jumps of varying shapes and sizes, down which 
your horse may be sent "free," so much the better. In fact, it is 
absolutely grand for schooling jumpers and for suppling any 
horse. It seems to interest them, too, and they should always 
be rewarded when they reach the end of the lane. You may 
have a Weedon Lane or a little land available in which you 
can make one. If this is not possible, you should certainly 
inquire whether there is one to be found within reasonable 
distance and send your horse there for a few schools. You will 
be surprised at the difference it will make to him as a jumper. 

Now, whether you have facilities for free jumping or 
not, put a substantial obstacle, such as a log of wood, a 
couple of railway sleepers placed end to end, a section of 
telegraph pole, or suchlike, on the ground without wings, 
mount your horse, and walk him up to and over it. Keep on 
doing this, by which I mean turning him round and repeating 
the process, and walk him here and there and round about; 
return to the affair on the ground as if by chance, and walk 
over it again on a really loose rein. After a while you can do 
this at a slow trot, and this should be repeated for several 
days. As to whether obstacles should be painted white or left 
neutral, I am in two minds. White ones show up so well, and 
in the show rings they are always white, but unfortunately the 
jumps we meet when hunting and those we come across 
sometimes when hacking are very much as Nature fancies. 

When your horse is walking over the jump don't let him trot, 
and when he trots he must not canter. If he breaks at all, take 
him back and speak a little sharply; at all other times pat him 
and continually speak soothingly and encouragingly to him. 

When your horse has proceeded easily, confidently, and 
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without any sign of excitement at these two gaits, you may then 
canter him slowly over the obstacle and proceed at these three 
gaits over the same object, repeating the lesson daily for two 
or three weeks at least, and remembering always that he must 
have other exercise, and that this jumping business must take 
up only a short part of his exercise time. 

Remember that at a canter you must squeeze your horse 
with your calves at the split second before he rises to the 
obtacle. This will in time become automatic to you, and will 
be invaluable practice in teaching you, the rider, to rise to 
the jump too. Your failure to rise, remember, means being 
"left behind," and being left behind means a jab in .the horse's 
mouth, and a jab in the horse's mouth means losing ground in 
the horse's lessons in jumping. 

From now onwards increase from time to time, but very 
gradually, the size of the jump, and lay a pole or log of wood 
two feet away on either side of the jump, which will cause him 
to "spread" himself. Later it must be your object but only 
when you are entirely satisfied with the performance to in- 
crease the height of the jump and increase the distance on 
either side, but at the first sign of carelessness go more slowly, 
and if you think it wise, reduce the size and height. You may 
now vary your jumps, have double and triple bars that is, 
bars rising in steps, or parallel bars and a hurdle or two 
with brush stuck in the top rails. Do not school your horse 
too much over this: it is good variety, but it may make him 
careless. The rest of the jumps I will leave to you. You can and 
should make them more or less out of anything low: trestle 
tables, barrels, a rough pile of wood, a couple of kitchen chairs 
lying on the ground. It should be your proud boast that your 
horse will jump anything, and without wings. 

Jumping is fascinating, and remember that, within limits, 
if you have the time and the patience, your horse will jump 
anything without hesitating. It is surely wonderful to achieve 
that and well worth the time and trouble spent upon it, but 
remember that for schooling your motto must be, "Never too 
fast and never too high." 



12. 



Still More Jumping 



j MUST CARRY this instruction on jumping a little farther, 
* because previously I have only dealt with jumping for the 
horse, and now we must consider jumping for the rider. In the 
earlier chapter I showed you how to impart complete con- 
fidence to your horse, but you cannot do this without being 
efficient in the saddle. 

Actually, jumping is a very simple affair on a well-schooled 
horse mounted by an intelligent rider, and its elements are 
based really on two things only: to come with your horse over 
the jump so that you are carried through the air and connected 
with your horse through your knees, and to a lesser extent by 
your legs and feet; and to leave your horse's head alone. 

There are several things you must get out of your head 
if you have them there already. One is to think you must sit 
back at your jump holding the reins in one hand and trust to 
balance. To do so is obviously to keep all the weight on the 
horse's back, and by sitting back and pointing the toes (don't 
we know the old pictures?) all the weight is pushed into the 
toes of the two feet, so that you accentuate what you want to 
minimize. 

To jump correctly you must have a picture in your mind 
a picture of a rider with rather short leathers riding at a 
jump with rather short reins. Approaching the jump he 
should be immobile, steady as a rock, and hardly touching the 
seat of the saddle. At the actual moment of the jump, that is 
to say, when the horse is about to strike off from his quarters, 
the rider will give him the aid through the calves of his legs 
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and at the same time come up with him, shoot his hands along 
the horse's neck on either side, and keep the seat of his body 
completely clear of the saddle. The line of the rider's back 
should be more or less parallel with the horse's back and neck, 
which means that the rider's body is roughly at right angles to 
his thighs and legs. I have no concern here with the steeple- 
chasing seat, but the method I have described is universally 
accepted as being the true way to show-jump. If anyone says, 
"Oh yes, that method is all very well, but you can't do it at 
racing or hunting pace," the answer is that, in timed events 
against the clock at the big shows, not only are the jumps 
what might be described as truly terrific, but the pace is also. 
Again, what about those mighty banks at the Dublin Show 
and the pace at which they and the other fences are taken? 
There's a drop at those banks if you like, as big as and bigger 
than anything one is likely to find (or to attempt!) in a season's 
hunting. 

From what I have written in this and in the previous chap- 
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ter, you may have gathered the impression that it is too simple 
for words to train a horse to jump well, and that, so far as the 
rider is concerned, he has only to follow my advice and his 
reputation as a rider over anything is made. It is all, however, 
a question of degree, a question of patience, of intelligence, 
and, of course, of experience. 

Why do horses and riders fall in the hunting field? Why 
do some horses stand out pre-eminently as jumpers in the 
show ring, and why do some riders have a series of successes, 
whereas others, although continually trying, never meet with 
any consistent success? The answer to these questions cannot 
be given in a few words, but I will give you my opinion, 
because I think it may be of some help to you. 

Let us take hunting, where falls are inevitable because the 
size of the jump is so often unknown, and where the take-off 
and landing are more often bad than good. To negotiate such 
successfully is a question of experience and of having an eye 
for the country. A great many falls happen because of lack of 
these; because riders take their jumps too slowly or too fast, 
and also because there is a great amount of bad horsemanship in 
the hunting field, but the reasons are not to be found in these 
few words. The horse, or rather his training, is responsible too 
in large measure. 

When an athlete proposes to compete for the high jump, he 
does not go in for a course of sprinting or long-distance 
running: he trains himself for jumping. In so doing he develops 
those muscles required for high-jumping, and he acquires 
that sense of spring and balance which is essential to that 
form of jumping. The average hunter has very little schooling; 
he is lunged over some jumps, he is ridden over others, and 
if he is an Irish hunter, he is more often than not ridden, fairly 
furiously, across a very difficult country and probably does 
the job largely through a sense of self-preservation reason- 
ably well, but his actual muscles are undeveloped for the job, 
and the niceties of schooling over a variety of jumps simply 
do not come into the picture. I believe, therefore, that a very 
great number of falls take place owing to the horse's muscles 
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and balance not being developed for the job he is asked to do. 
Fortunately, there is a widespread movement in the country at 
the present time, and long may it last, for the better training 
of horses, the higher schooling of them, which means fitting 
them for the special work allotted to them. Any form of 
schooling, even if it is for highly trained hacks, is likely to 
make a horse a better hunter, because it tends to balance him, 
and balancing makes an already good hunter a still better one. 

A few lines now about show-jumping, which form of display 
has always interested me greatly. I have seen jumping in 
Dublin, at the International in London, in Paris, Berlin, and 
elsewhere on the Continent, and of course at Richmond, 
Windsor, the Royal, the Bath and West, and at hundreds of 
other shows, and the more I have seen, the more I am in- 
terested. Does the highly balanced horse, with the one-two- 
three and the "lift over" by the rider on approaching the jump, 
meet with more success than the horse taken at pace by so 
many, where it seems that the rider supplies the minimum of 
aid, and the horse and the pace seem to take both over the 
jump the rider contributing only with the lightest of hands, 
the lightest of seats, the hands slipped along the neck, giving 
complete freedom, the contact from the rider being only through 
the knees, and with it all a stillness almost unbelievable? I 
believe, as the result of watching thousands of jumps in the 
show ring as a spectator and as a judge, that with one or 
two notable exceptions, the latter form of jumping is by far 
the more successful, and given a highly trained jumper, I 
believe that the pace at which the jumps are taken is the 
great factor for success. Moreover, these horses seem to come 
collected at the jump, although they come at a considerable 
pace, and it is because of this that they are able to clear very 
severe obstacles. 

Falls in the hunting field and success at international 
show-jumping may seem a little out of place in a book on the 
elements of riding, but there are valuable lessons to be learnt 
by a novice from what I have written. He should see all the 
show-jumping he can. 



13. 



Driving as 

o 

a Help to Riding 

WITH THE DECLINE in driving during this century a host of 
craftsmen have disappeared, which is in itself something 
of a tragedy. It seems to me very sad when we notice in one 
trade after the other that the skilled workmen are no longer 
required, so that they gradually become a thing of the past. 
Where, nowadays, do we find the exquisite wood carving and 
molding or the beautiful handmade furniture? Trade after 
trade is losing its craftmen, and so it is with the carriage- and 
harnessmakers. Greatest of all among the craftsmen, perhaps, 
was the driver himself, and you may wonder why, since all 
I have been writing is concerned with the riding horse, I 
bother to mention driving. I have, however, a very good reason. 
No doubt there will be a number of people who will disagree 
with me when I say that a horseman's education is not com- 
plete unless he has had considerable experience in driving, no 
matter how good a man he is to hounds, at polo, or in the show 
ring. On the other hand, there will be others who will agree 
with me most wholeheartedly. It is certain that if a man has 
never driven, he has missed an immense amount of pleasure, 
but that is beside the point. The act of driving a horse is 
totally different from the act of riding one, and generally in 
no particular, save in the connection with the mouth through 
the reins, have they anything in common. The leg aids, heel 
and thigh pressure are all missing in driving a horse, so also is 
balance and the weight of the body used, as a good horseman 
should use it, in unison with the horse's movements. In riding, 
the whip is hardly used except for correction and as an aid 




25. Rein ends are 
unlooped from little 
finger, but whip al- 
ways to be held, and 
right, or aid, hand 
is properly poised. 
Note feet and knees 
slightly touching. 



24. Reins in left 
hand, elbow holding 
apron while the 
right hand places 
end under driver's 
seat. Note rug half- 
way down the leg to 
avoid tangling with 
feet when dismount- 
ing. 





26. Turning to the right: both reins still in the left hand, but the right 
draws right rein in to right side of the chest, while the left hand still keeps 
a "feel" 

27. Body correctly poised, hands and whip (note balancing dog-leg] well 
placed. Right hand has "feel" on right rein to check or halt horse without 
driver's shifting position unduly. 
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to the sidesaddle rider. The whip in a driver's hand is used 
as an aid to impulsion, as correction, and to soothe the fretful 
horse and, in skilled hands, to hold a horse straight on the 
road. An overkeen horse will sometimes jump too strongly 
into his collar on receiving the office to move, and this can be 
checked by a skilled driver with a feel on the reins and a 
stroking touch with the whip. The whip, too, is used as a 
signal to indicate stopping, turning this way and that, and also 
as a means of recognition somewhat akin to raising the hat. 
Greeting between coachmen is carried out by means of an 
outward movement of the right elbow or whip arm. 

The fact that in driving you are clear of the horse's back 
and that he is pulling rather than carrying, will show you how 
great are the differences between riding and driving, especially 
as the very position in which the driver sits and the muscles 
which he has to bring into use are so far removed from those 
employed by the rider. Added to all this, although a great many 
horses were in the old days both ridden and driven and did the 
dual job in numberless cases with extreme credit to themselves 
and consequent satisfaction to their owners, there were great 
numbers of horses which were never ridden, and I am sure 
nobody would have wished to ride them because of their con* 
formation or "carriage-y" action. 

From this you will see that a man who has considerable 
knowledge of the driving, as well as of the riding, horse must 
be better equipped in horse knowledge than he who, though 
an equally good man in the saddle, knows only the riding 
horse. And be it well remembered that you cannot know too 
much about horses, for I can assure you that the greatest 
horsemen are always learning. I am certain that anyone who 
has driven a number of horses will have better riding hands 
and a greater understanding of horses. 

It is delightful to see the dogcart, the gig, and some of 
those very attractive vehicles on the roads today, even if they 
are few in number compared with Victorian times. The cobs 
and horses which drew them were no less charming than our 
present-day hack and hunter; indeed, more often than not 
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they were more attractive, for they carried with them a gaiety of 
action not to be found and certainly not desirable in the 
latter. The revival of driving is a thing to gladden the hearts 
of all horse lovers for more reasons than one, and I welcome 
it, if only for the reason that I am convinced it will increase 
good horsemanship; and as the present-day horseman is hap- 
pily better equipped with technical knowledge than were those 
of past generations, the lot of the driven horse should be 
proportionately happier. We have, of course, the cry about the 
slippery roads, but this cry comes from people who did not 
know the old roads with their loose surfaces. How often a 
horse came down by catching the toe of his shoe on the 
rough edge of a stone showing in the surface of a macadam 
road; lacerated knees and other parts were a common sight 
in those days, but where do we see them now? The smooth 
modern road is much less slippery these last few years and 
need not be dreaded overmuch. 

Few people know the joy of sitting behind a really good 
mover; the art of driving a strong, - bold trapper on a loose 
rein; the theory of balancing the weight of the cart so that it 
neither hangs on the horse's back nor lifts him at the girth. 
What a joy it must be to the present-day horse, especially if 
properly shod, to draw a cart over these smooth roads! When 
I think of the clinging mud and the uneven surfaces of most 
roads in the old days, my heart goes out to the old stagers, 
and my envy to the present-day harness horse. 

There are thousands of horses and ponies of various shapes 
and sizes in England and America, all of which are potential 
harness horses. It may surprise most people to learn that the 
majority of these horses would pull a cart straightway if put 
into harness, and it certainly would surprise them very much 
indeed to find what new joy was to be had in driving the horse 
which they had only ridden before. Notable among the various 
horses which can perform equally well under saddle or in 
harness is the Morgan Horse, an American breed valued for its 
versatility both as a pleasure hack and as a roadster, and indeed 
it is not uncommon at horse shows for the same individual to win 
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his saddle class and reappear shortly to win a harness competi- 
tion. 

The practical action of the arms and hands in driving is very 
similar to that employed in riding: the elbows, the wrists, and 
the knuckles should all be flexed, each joint giving elastically 
and responding, of course, to the movement of the horse's 
head. But, whereas in driving the seat is stationary and balance 
hardly comes into the question, in riding, balance, grip, and 
every movement of the horse have to be met and respojided to. 
I believe, therefore, that a skilled driver having, as he neces- 
sarily must, very good hands, is helped when he becomes a 
rider, and for that reason I am confident that driving any good 
horse is a definite help to the man who would be a good rider. 

Now, having written so enthusiastically about driving, where 
are the horses to be found to drive? They can be found and 
much more easily than the shafts into which to put them! But 
there are dogcarts, gigs, and vehicles of various shapes to be 
found, and I feel there must be many keen riders who will seek 
them out (not forgetting the harness!) and try their hands. 
All horses are possible driving horses, and when tried success- 
fully, extraordinary pleasure will be found, I can assure you, 
and the result another step on the road to the finished horseman. 



14. 



The Good Points 
of a Horse 



T MAY be very unwise for anyone except an expert to buy a 

horse on his own judgment, but that is no reason why we 
should not all know a good horse when we see one. There is 
great satisfaction in being a good judge of a horse, and it adds 
much to the pleasure of the association with horses; in fact, 
horsemastership can hardly be achieved without it. Come then 
with a photographic brain, and I will picture without much 
elaboration a nearly perfect horse, just a hack or hunter, but I 
must except the Arabian as he requires a description to himself. 

The head must be small, the eyes wide apart, prominent, 
and gentle to look upon. The ears (whether slightly long or 
short is immaterial) sharply pointed and well placed; the jaws 
large, almost round like a plate and well sprung apart; the 
nostrils very delicate and soft, with the lower lip firm and well 
defined. The whole must give the appearance of quality and 
refinement, and, although we have not reached the quarters, I 
will tell you of an old expression, that a well-bred horse should 
have "a head like a lady's maid and a behind like a cook's." 
This is an apt description, if a little crude. 

This beautiful head must be set on a neck that at once gives 
the appearance of poise and balance to the horse's front. It 
must be crested without giving the impression of heaviness, 
which is characteristic and necessary in a stallion, and it must 
not have the slightest tendency towards being ewe-necked, 
which, as we all know, means a neck with a dip just 
in front of the withers. At the point of junction with the head, 
the neck must be neither thick, which is detrimental to a well- 
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balanced horse, nor thin and pinched, which predisposes to 
wind trouble. Avoid poking noses and faces that gaze sky- 
wards and any neck that has the appearance of a wooden 
plank: flat, characterless, and without quality. If we can now 
find as good a forehand we shall have at least a well-fronted 
horse. 

In all light horses which is the term that includes the 
ordinary hack a sloping shoulder is necessary for comfort in 
riding and for safety in the saddle, and for the free action and 
pace required from a good riding horse. It follows that a 
straight shoulder is bad, but as all shoulders are sloping and 
none is altogether straight, the latter term is merely relative. 
I prefer the expression "a well-laid-back shoulder," and I think 
you will see what I mean. This shoulder should terminate in 
a fairly prominent wither, which is much prized in a riding 
horse, but it should not be too prominent because any form 
of exaggeration is unnecessary, and in this case is a nuisance, 
making good saddle-fitting a difficulty. The well-laid-back 
shoulder is a grand background for lacings of muscles, and 
should end in a pronounced and well-rounded point standing 
away prominently beyond the legs. Now if this lovely horse 
has legs that are no good, he can't be called lovely or even 
useful, for a bad-legged horse is no horse at all, and so we 
must give him the best that can be found. 

Picture the leg in three parts: from the body to the knee, 
from the knee to the fetlock joint, and so to the ground. The first 
part must be strong and long, impressive, with a mass of sinewy 
muscle and mark this, for it is of great importance the 
elbow, which is where the leg joins the body, must stand away 
and must have room enough for you to be able to push your 
fist snugly into the cavity formed with the body. Avoid pinched- 
in elbows as you would trouble, for that is what they indicate 
in the way of stumbly and ungenerous horses. The knee, as 
with the other leg joints, should be flat, clean, and pronounced; 
knees and other joints that look like rounded knobs on a 
tree are bad, but if they give the appearance of someone 
having chiseled off these knobs and left a hard, clean, sharply 
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defined joint, you can be very content. 

The knee downwards to the fetlock joint should be as short 
as the arm should be long. Short below the knee is a real 
virtue implying strength, and this cannon bone must be as 
large in circumference as possible and not standing back from 
the knee. So many inches of "bone," i.e., girth below the knee, 
is the proud boast of a horse owner, but a foot of it would be 
useless unless supported on good feet. Pasterns, therefore, should 
be long and sloping; a straight (again a relative term) pastern is 
bad. Obviously the straighter the pasterns the less likely they are 
to become shock-absorbers, and that is what pasterns are for. 
Sloping pasterns, it is said, are a sign of weakness, but I have 
rarely found this so. 

The feet should be hard, hard like those of an Arab, and 
smooth, free from lines and ridges, and of a surface that asks 
to be polished. Many otherwise good-footed horses fail in that 
they are down at heel, that is, the hair over the coronet prac- 
tically touches the ground. The foot should stand well up 
flat-heeled horses often give trouble in the sole of the foot. 
We can sum up the perfect leg thus: forearm long, big, and 
bold, with the elbow standing well away; the knee flat and 
sharply defined and the cannon bone short; the pasterns 
sloping and the hoof hard, clean, and smooth. Viewed from 
the front, the legs should stand well apart in two definitely 
straight lines and leave a bold, comfortable although not 
really wide chest. 

The hallmark of a good body is "depth through the heart"; 
in other words, the girth should be as great as possible, with 
the ribs well sprung. The words I quote are all recognized 
expressions used by the horse-minded, and you would do well 
to learn the language. The line of the back, which should be 
short, should be slightly concave, joining quarters that are high 
and round. The quarters should indeed be great, great when 
looked at from the side, and great when viewed from behind, 
and the tail should be set high like an Arab's and be gaily 
carried. Let there be no meanness, no slackness, where the body 
joins the quarters. Of the hind legs the same can be said as of 
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DIAGRAM B: FINDING AGE BY THE NUMBER OF TEETH 
Between 2 and 3 years a colt sheds 4 middle teeth 2 above and 
2 below; after 3 years, 4 other teeth are shedI on each side of those 
already shed leaving 8 milk teeth and 8 adult. At 4 years, 4 new teeth 
are cut, and at 5 the remaining milk teeth are shed and the horse then 
has a "full mouth." In the male, tushes appear at about 4 years, and 
the mouth is then complete. At 8 the hollows in the teeth have filled. 
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DIAGRAM C: FINDING THE AGE BY THE SURFACES OF TEETH 
Sketch at top shows the outer surface of the corner incisor tooth at 
various ages. The groove, known as Galvayne's groove, appears at 10 
years, reaches the lower edge at 20, and gradually disappears (from the 
top first) by 30 years. 

The three lower drawings show the biting surfaces of the center in- 
cisors at various ages between 5 and 20 years. 



the front, and the hocks must be "well let down/' that is, the 
thighs should run down to the hocks in a grand sweep, with 
the point of the hocks low, as should be the knees, and the 
points unobtrusive. They should stand parallel to each other 
and not turn inwards like those of a cow. It is hard to detect 
a sickled-hocked horse, but it is one which has a hind leg 
running in a curve from the stifle joint (that is, where the hind 
leg may be said to join the body) down the face of the leg to the 
ground. This is a fault, but there are not many who can detect 
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it. When standing easily a horse's leg at the back should run 
in a perpendicular line from the point of the hock to the ground. 

Above I have described a beautiful horse, but perfection in 
make and shape does not always denote perfection of per- 
formance. I have known exceptional and outstanding per- 
formers in the hunting field ewe-necked, cow-hocked, narrow- 
chested, with legs fore and hind close together and "winding 
the clock" or "plaiting the legs" -in America, I understand, 
called "paddling" or "winging" when in movement. Heart and 
high courage counter a multitude of disabilities in the horse 
world. 

But as a final word about this beautiful horse which I have 
pictured, let us see him move at a walk, trot, and canter. 
Lead the horse out and let him have his head on a free rein. 
He should go easily and without stiffness or effort, and should 
be very level and straight when looked at sideways, in front or 
behind. At a trot I should expect him to be, if anything, lazy 
in movement without punch to the ground, and to go with all 
his body and neck as a collected whole, and at a canter he should 
sweep the ground "daisy-cutting," as it is called, all the way. 
His hocks should sweep under him, projecting him until the 
points of the toes of his forelegs stretch to the utmost limit, 
and with it all he must give an appearance of grace of move- 
ment, of that grace which has its counterpart in beautiful 
music. 
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The Horse to Buy 



T HAVE NO doubt you have in your mind just the sort of horse 
-"-you would like to ride: not too large and certainly not too 
small; a good-looker of your favorite color; plenty of quality; 
of dainty carriage, and with the braided mane and well- 
pulled tail that is fashionable nowadays. Beyond everything 
you will wish this horse of your fancy to have perfect manners 
and a mouth that is a dream to touch. Well, so would I and 
so would we all, but these lovely horses are not easy to find 
and cost quite a lot of money, and anyway, they are not for 
you not yet, at any rate, for you are a novice and must go 
through the school of horsemanship. 

The best horsemen are those who have ridden many horses, 
and if you have the ambition to succeed as a horseman, you 
must ride a number of horses; in fact, all the horses that come 
your way. Seek them out and ride them, all the different ones 
you can, of all shapes and of all sizes. Of course you must go 
very slowly, and I do urge you, in the early stages, only to ride 
those within the limits of your horsemanship. If you are a 
beginner and you are offered a horse for your own, have you 
the strength of mind to say, "No, not yet; not for six months, 
perhaps a year"? I assure you if you have, and if during that 
time you go to any amount of trouble to ride different horses, 
you will never regret it. 

The country is full of riding horses of every description- 
good horses, indifferent horses, and very bad horses. It is a great 
pity about those which come under the last two headings, for 
every potential riding horse that was ever foaled might have 
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been made into a fair ride. Owing to the length of time during 
which a youngster has to be kept before breaking and the con- 
sequent cost, when at very long last it comes to breaking and 
making, in many cases this is done very quickly and inex- 
pensively. In this way good horses are spoilt, as their tuition 
is so sketchy that they just don't understand what is wanted of 
them. They do the wrong thing and get into trouble, and they 
resent being called upon to do certain things because they 
haven't the reasoning power to work out the why and where- 
fore; this means more* trouble, confusion, frayed nerves, and a 
reputation rapidly declining in value. Many people can't be 
bothered with this kind of horse or are afraid of him, and so 
they "out" the poor, bewildered, nervous fellow, and he 
probably passes to some professional who "straightens him out." 
This does not necessarily mean that he is cruelly or even 
harshly treated, but he is made to do what he is told by a 
masterly man and one who is prepared to use strongish methods 
if necessary, whereas what the youngster wants is much sympathy 
and to go back to school for a term. 

Your size need have no influence on what you ride. You 
may be tall and heavy, but a 14-hand pony or under will carry 
you perfectly well for hours at a time, if ridden sensibly. Re- 
member that a couple of generations or so ago polo was played 
in the East by hea\y men on 13.2 ponies. Farmers in Devon 
and Somerset hunt on Exmoor ponies round about this size 
and gallop for miles and are in the saddle all day. The strength 
of a good pony is amazing. 

I doubt if any horse when mounted is similar in feel to 
any other horse, and the variation in size accentuates this 
difference. It follows, then, that the more horses ridden, the 
more there is to discover and from which to profit in horse- 
manship. Generally speaking, big horses are naturally longer 
in their stride than smaller ones, although not necessarily 
bolder, and the rider must in consequence adjust his riding to 
this. 

Sluggish horses that need to be kicked along are just as 
valuable as teachers to the beginner as is the horse that takes 
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hold of its bridle and requires a lot of stopping. The former is 
most useful to assist in teaching the aids through the legs; 
and what a lesson the latter gives in the give and take of the 
hands! Some horses, as we know, have a very high head carriage, 
and some, especially at a gallop, carry the head uncomfortably 
low. These two extremes call for adjustment of the hands and 
seat, and if these and many other varied types of horses are 
ridden, the adjustment of the rider to the particular horse 
becomes automatic. 

If and when the time comes for you to own a horse, then 
the question of size is one for you to decide. It must be a 
matter entirely for your own choice; there is no such thing as 
a big horse being better .than a small one or the other way 
about. There is a saying that a good big 'un will always beat 
a good little 'un, but this applies in the main to racing, for, 
so far as hunting is concerned, the question of the country to be 
hunted is a factor in deciding between a big horse and a 
medium-sized one. 

29. A winning heavyweight hunter at Richmond Royal Horse Show. 
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For how many centuries Arabs have been breeding horses 
it is impossible to say, but we know that the Prophet wrote 
much about them and ordered every Moslem to possess one, 
saying: "He who loves his mare and treats her kindly shall 
have God's bounty, and he who ill-treats his mare shall be 
cursed by God." So far back as the twelfth century, racing has 
been known to the Arabs, and their care in breeding and the 
preservation of the various strains is proverbial. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that the Arabs do not consider 
height has any relative value, maintaining that it is the pro- 
portions of the horse which matter, and in practice they 
generally prefer the smaller horse. Remember that usually the 
larger the horse the more he eats, and obviously there is more 
wear and tear on the legs of a large horse unless he has legs to 
stand up to his weight. These are economic factors that should 
be borne in mind. Many large horses, too, are overtopped 
and lacking in balance, and my advice to you would be that, 
unless you require a horse for exceptional purposes, something 
about 14.2 to 15 hands should do you very well. A rider of 
considerable weight will find such a horse very suitable for all 
general purposes. 

What, among the purebreds, are suitable for the novice or 
young rider as a hack? I naturally take the Thoroughbred first, 
since he stands pre-eminently throughout the world as our typi- 
cal horse, or, as he is known in various Continental countries, 
as the "English horse." Actually, he is not at all so typical, as 
he is a "made" horse and not a native or indigenous. He is a 
horse of great beauty, great speed, and of wonderful conforma- 
tion and endurance, and in consequence, if he has a good mouth 
(those which have been raced usually have not), he makes a 
very beautiful hack if he is temperate. I am afraid, however, that 
coming from a centuries-old line of horses bred for speed and 
for most of the early years of his life consuming more oats than 
ordinary horses, his temperament is too excitable for him to be 
recommended. Do not let us condemn them all by a long way; 
there are many Thoroughbreds which are a joy to ride and of 
delightful temperament; and, for some reason best known to 
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30. One of England's champion Arabian stallions, Dargee, at the Arab 
Horse Society's show at Kempton Park. 



Nature, some are excessively lazya curious inconsistency, it 
seems to me. 

It is said that the Arab is the ideal hack. I think he is. Some 
say that he, too, gets hotted up, and so he does, but I am talking 
of the breed and not of individuals. If some do get a little hot, 
the breed nevertheless excels in producing a hack which has 
perfect balance, great endurance, beauty and gaiety of move- 
ment; is hardy, of handy size, and above all, with more intelli- 
gence and more character than any other breed I know. Any- 
one who has owned one or has been associated with them will 
tell you this. Walk round any stables where a number of horses 
are collected and among which are an Arab or two, and you will 
notice the difference; you will almost "sense" it, and I think you 
will go back to the Arab after you have completed your inspec- 
tion of the horses. 

Again, if you see an Arab in movement along with the other 
horses, you will see that it is a good hack; its action will make it 
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so very clear to you. There are people who do not like Arabs, 
people who do not understand them, and these are mostly 
people who think in terms of blood-stock and hunters; but 
among a great number of really fine and knowledgeable horse- 
men, well known and little known, the great majority have a 
profound admiration for the romantic product of the Arabian 
desert. To my mind, there is surely nothing more beautiful in 
the animal world than an Arabian stallion. 

As for ponies, there are no better ponies for young people or 
beginners than the breeds originating in England, Scotland, and 
Wales. Among these we have the Dartmoor and Exmoor, of 
handy size and delightful temperament, and the Welsh, the most 
beautiful of all. With their own slight variations one to another, 
such breeds are the true pony or riding type for children and 
beginners, and as first ponies they simply cannot be improved 
upon. Good, well-trained ponies are, however, difficult to buy. 
If a good one is in the family, it is generally passed on to each 
member until all have grown out of it, and its reputation is 
such that a friend of the family usually secures it, or it is passed 
on through the reputation it has made for itself. 

In my opinion, good ponies are ideal for the work I have 
described, on account of their temperament and also because 
they are nearly all delightful companions. 

There is no commodity on the market more difficult to buy 
than a horse, and by difficult I mean, of course, to buy with 
satisfaction to its new owner; and this is a real problem to the 
novice who is contemplating ownership. For such a person to 
buy on his own judgment at an auction sale would be complete 
folly, and to rely on the judgment of a friend, however trust- 
worthy, is not wise by any means, for what knowledge in buy- 
ing and selling horses has the average man, and in consequence 
what experience can he have of values? Therefore in Britain, 
just, as we always go to this tailor or that because we have con- 
fidence in his goods and workmanship, the best advice I can 
give you is to go to a horse dealer, and the best one you can 
find at that, and place yourself in his hands. English dealers 
have built up their reputations on fair dealing, and you can be 




3L A prize-winning child's riding pony, 12.2 hands. Note young rider's 
nicely balanced seat. 

32. Arden Tittle Tattle, 13.2 hands, winner of many pony champion- 
ships in England. 
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quite certain that, as far as is possible, you will receive satis- 
faction, but you must remember that a horse is a very dif- 
ferent piece of merchandise from a length of cloth. 

It is a strange thing that many people, when seeking to buy 
a ' horse from a dealer, do two very stupid things. First, they try 
to impress upon the dealer a knowledge of horses which they do 
not possess and which can be seen through at once; and second, 
they assume that in some way they will be put upon by the 
dealer and in consequence try to find fault with the horse and 
knock down the price. Dealers, however, very rarely either make 
extravagant profits or even ask them. 

In the days when the horse was the only means of transport 
and there were hundreds of thousands of them in England, there 
were very many dealers. Among these were many of what was 
known as the "mustard brigade," but fortunately very few of 
these undesirables exist nowadays. If you want to buy a horse, 
find from the advertisements, which appear regularly in all horse 
journals, a dealer who is a regular advertiser, tell him what you 
want, and leave the rest to him. It is unlikely then that you will 
be disappointed in the horse or in its price. 

I am told that circumstances are somewhat different in 
America, and so even more judgment should be used there in 
selecting a dealer. One should plan to have the horse thoroughly 
'Vetted" by an impartial veterinarian, to take the horse on trial 
for a specified time (usually one or two weeks), and to ask for 
a guarantee of soundness. 

How simple it would all be if we bought our horses like a 
second-hand car: the price fixed according to the make and year 
of manufacture! 



16. 



Try Before You Buy 



T N ANOTHER chapter I have described most of the desirable 
-** points to be looked for in a horse, and if these points could 
all be found in one animal sound in wind and limb and of the 
right temperament as wellthen we should have a horse to be 
proud of and one which should earn his keep and something 
more in the show ring. If, in addition, he proved to be a per- 
former in the hunting field and at the same time up to weight, 
we should own a horse which unfortunately most of us only 
dream of owning. And if he was also a show-jumperwell! Will 
this very perfect horse, however, be a good ride? Or should I 
rather ask, must he of necessity be a good ride because of his 
conformation and performance? The answer to this question is 
that he probably will be, but that it does not necessarily follow, 
and therefore I should like to give some advice on what to look 
for, or rather feel, in a riding horse. 

Let us first of all assume that you are about to ride the horse 
at the owner's place or that you have had him sent to you on 
trial. If your horse is to be used for riding only, I think it is 
immaterial whether it is a gelding or a mare. It is largely a 
question of individual taste, and if a hunter the sex of the horse 
makes very little difference, if, indeed, any at all. Personally, I 
prefer a mare. I think they are a little more intelligent and 
understanding, but if I was trying two of opposite sex and liked 
one a little more than the other, the sex would not worry me. 

Very well, now get on the horse's back. How you do this I 
don't much mind, but you must note whether he stands still 
while you are mounting. Look at his "front," namely, the space 
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between the front of your saddle and his mouth. A long rein is 
desirable but not essential; if it seems to you to be a little on 
the short side don't worry, but don't forget it. Now look right 
down at his withers and down each side of his shoulders. Has 
he a lot of thickness through the shoulders about six inches 
down? If he has, give him a very bad mark, but don't discard 
him yet. You must wait and compare the good with the bad. I 
like to turn round in the saddle and see what is behind me, 
first glancing down behind either side, hoping to see the Tibs well 
sprung out in other words, nicely rounded sides rather than flat 
ones. From the pretty picture point of view I prefer to see hardly 
any back at all, but don't for goodness' 'sake condemn a horse 
because he is long in the back. I have ridden many thousands of 
different horses, and there are as many good ones with long as 
with short backs, perhaps more. Remember that it is said a 
short-backed horse has never yet won the Grand National! The 
reason I twist round is because I want to have a look down on 
the horse's quarters. These should be wide, even standing up 
somewhat on each side of the spine perhaps, which appears as 
a small channel, and giving a comfortable appearance of sub- 
stantial well-being, sloping to either side in a nicely rounded 
curve. Instead of having to crane your neck to find the tail, I 
hope you will see it sticking out high up on the quarters and 
straight. This is about as much as you need look for when in 
the saddle; indeed, it is about all you are able to see from there, 
and now comes the important part. 

Squeeze in the calves of your legs; if necessary, give a touch 
with your heels, and, with a loose rein, set the horse at a walk. 
How does he carry his head? Does his neck arch and bend over 
a little at the crest, or is it stuck out listlessly? Take note now 
as to how he walks, for he should move with an easy swing and 
with no sign of stiffness, nor must he roll under you as some 
horses will at a walk. Don't cut this walk short, but give him a 
good try-out, remembering what I say, and when you are quite 
clear in your mind about him, put him to a trot. 

Watch again the head carriage, particularly to see whether he 
goes kindly and takes an intelligent interest in things. He should 
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carry his head a little gaily and his ears forward, although to 
carry them back is not necessarily a sign of bad temper; it does 
not look well, however, and, in my opinion, knocks points off a 
hack. You should now notice particularly whether he is interested 
in his bit, whether he mouths and plays with it which is a great 
virtue or whether he merely holds it, or, what is worse, "lies on 
it," which is one of the signs of a bad mouth. Note whether his 
head is carried too high or too low, and whether the line of his 
face is, as it should be, about perpendicular to the ground. Avoid 
stargazers and those that poke their noses. 

His paces must be effortless and smooth, and although high 
knee action is very bad in a riding horse, avoid a horse that is 
stiff and "stilty" in front and that moves as if it had tender legs. 
Personally, I prefer a hack to be rather full of action in front 
and rather gay, so long as he doesn't bang his feet to the ground. 
Some strong-actioned horses are delightful to ride, and move as 
lightly as cats down the garden path; they have the merit of 
rarely stumbling, and certainly wear longer than the stiff, tied-in 
movers that seem to "stub" the ground as they move. This holds 
true, as well, for the good-moving, high-stepping American 
Saddle Horse, which is little known in England. 

At the canter (let it be always slow), watch the carriage of the 
head, which should neither be thrown up nor carried low, and 
feel the movement of the horse, which should be rhythmical and 
effortless. Now is the time for you to exert your skill as a horse- 
man and to ride this horse which is new to you with confident 
hands. Let him have his head, and he will probably not pull 
against you. At all these gaits you will have noted whether he is 
a good horse to hold between your knees, whether he grips 
comfortably, and whether you sit easily and rise easily, for at the 
trot he should give you the feeling that he is lifting you up and 
lowering you easily and without exaggeration. 

With a steady pressure on the reins, reduce the pace and bring 
him to a trot and immediately to a walk and then to a standstill. 
Speak to him and pat him; walk him on a few paces; lay your 
rein across his neck, and see if he will turn in the direction of 
the opposite rein, which is called "moving on the indirect rein/' 
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or, across the Atlantic, neck-reining. All horses should do this, 
but anyway, it is easily taught. Now make him stop, and see if 
he will rein back. Having done this, and I hope successfully, halt 
him again and drop the reins on his neck, pull out your hand- 
kerchief (the larger and brighter the better), and blow a great 
blast upon your nose. I hope the horse will remain motionless. 

As I have already said, I have dealt elsewhere with the points 
of a horse and how the perfect one should move. In this chapter 
I have endeavored to help you to know the feel of a horse when 
ridden and the look of him from the saddle, whether he be 
good or bad. Ask yourself before you buy: Did he look good? 
Did he feel good? All this may sound very easy, but it is only 
experience that does it. Don't buy on your own judgment is the 
best advice I can give, but it's great fun trying horses. 

This is advice in rather short form on trying and, if satisfied, 
buying a horse, but let a little sentiment influence your judg- 
ment. Remember, the horse you buy is to be your companion 
and something more, we hope your friend. Don't, therefore, 
buy a horse to whose personality you are not attracted. Try to 
find out whether he is a decent fellow in his stable, well man- 
nered and friendly. Much of the joy of owning a horse is lost if, 
on entering the stable, back go your horse's ears, the tail is 
gripped between the legs, and here come the whites in the eyes. 
Some horses are full of likable personality, others are devoid of 
it, or show something rather worse something poisonous; though 
it is a curious thing that some are delightful outside their stables 
but unpleasant fellows within. 

When you visit your horse the last thing at night, it means a 
lot to find a lovable friend which asks to be made a fuss of, which 
will call to you when he hears your step, and which will turn 
and watch you almost regretfully as you pull the stable door 
behind you on yQur return to the house. 



17. 

The Stable 
for Your Horse 



ENS OF THOUSANDS, hundreds of thousands of people are able 
to keep a motor-car for pleasure, but the majority of them, 
although possibly keen horsemen, would say at once that they 
cannot afford to keep a horse; yet it costs less money to buy and 
keep a horse than a motor-car, and you have only to think for a 
few moments to realize that this is strictly true. Take, for in- 
stance, the depreciation in the value of a car: it is inevitable and 
entirely insistent; nothing can stop it except war, war does funny 
things; and yet a good, well-seasoned, and reliable horse, say nine 
or ten years old, can be bought for $300 to $500, and will last for 
years. In those first years, moreover, the horse might well be sold 
at a profit, and certainly his depreciation is very slow. Remember, 
too, that no animal license has to be taken out and paid for, nor 
is the owner faced with the compulsory annual payment of a pre- 
mium for insurance. The cost of his running repairs is compara- 
tively low: shoeing, perhaps an occasional vet, and the tools with 
which to keep him fit and smart in appearance are inexpensive, 
for a grooming kit costs but little. To this must be added that a 
horse "done" by its owner costs but a moderate amount, and 
much less if kept mostly in a paddock. The cost depends largely 
on the type of horse kept and the amount of grain fed to him. 

Now we come to the question of the stable, which, after all, 
takes up very little more room than a decent-sized garage. In the 
country there are virtually no restrictions against keeping a 
horse near a house, and, provided that his stable is kept reason- 
ably clean, let it be remembered that any smell that comes from 
stables is quite inoffensive. 

Permanent brick stables are quite unnecessary even in Eng- 
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land, and a good, sound, wooden structure is to be recommended. 
Such wooden buildings are warm, for they can be insulated in- 
expensively if the severity of some American winters requires it, 
and are hygienic if properly treated with a creosote mixture ob- 
tainable from any supplier of construction materials. They are 
better if tarred inside halfway up the sides, finishing off the 
upper half in pale blue or cream white, which are restful colors 
for your horse's eyes and at the same time give the stable a light 
and attractive appearance. A pale-blue color is said to be un- 
attractive to flies, though why this should be so I do not know. 

Concrete floors are to be avoided, since they are very hard 
on the horse's feet unless covered extra deep in bedding. The 
preference in America seems to be for two-inch-plank flooring, 
and in certain dry regions earthen floors are satisfactory provided 
the horse is not a digger. 

If you have the idea that stables require some rather elaborate 
drainage system, you can get rid of it at once. If you wish to 
bed down with straw (it must be clean wheat or oat straw), 
then you must have drainage, for it has very little absorbent 
quality. However there need be no drainage connected with 
your loose box if you bed down with peat moss, wood shavings, 
or sawdust. Straw, peat moss, shavings, and sawdust are all 
to be had from your feed dealer. Peat is very hygienic, but it 
is hard labor to muck out, as it will cake down by being trodden 
on by your horse until it almost needs hacking out. Shavings 
and sawdust, on the other hand, are very cheap, and can often 
be had for the carting-away from a sawmill. Sawdust is healthy, 
and horses do not eat it; it is very absorbent, and gives off 
an aromatic odor that is very healthy; also it is warm to lie 
upon. If, however, you set much store by appearances, then 
first in order comes the straw bed, then peat moss, and un- 
doubtedly last comes sawdust, for it does look cheap which, as I 
have said, is one of its merits and you cannot get away from 
the fact. But it is clean enough on the horse, and although 
your horse may be covered with it when he gets up from his 
bed, nothing is easier to wipe off. 

You will see, therefore, that if you have the space somewhere 
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near your home, a stable can be put up at no great cost, but 
you will of course require a room to use as a tack or saddle 
room, and space for a few bales of hay, bedding, and a couple 
of grain bins. Please note that straw takes up a lot of room, 
peat much less, and sawdust, which can be kept in sacks, less still. 

The internal fittings of a loose box are very simple: a 
strong manger, which need have but one trough in it, for one 
trough is sufficient. It is preferable that it should be of cast 
iron, as horses will eat wooden ones. Let the framework be 
wide to discourage gnawing, as it may lead to crib-biting, and 
see that it is placed sufficiently low for the convenience of your 
horse. If the manger be a wooden one, it should be covered 
all over the surround with some metal sheeting. It is better 
for the manger to be too low than too high. Put no drinking 
water in the manger, as a water trough is very difficult to keep 
clean, whereas a bucket holding water and stood in a corner 
of the box can always be kept perfectly clean. It is better to 
have, standing outside the stable, a tub, which should be 
scoured from time to time, and in which the drinking water 
should stand and from which you can fill your bucket. You 
should find a shady corner for this tub, and if you follow this 
advice you will be watering your horse at a natural tempera- 
ture. 

Hay should not be fed from a rack either high, as it always 
was at one time, or low. A horse in his natural state does not 
feed off the leaves of trees as does a giraffe, and hay in racks 
above a horse's head causes dust and seeds to fall into his eyes. 
This rack feeding is wasteful, too, as the horse will always pull 
great lumps down with nearly every mouthful, which means 
that he pulls more than he wants from the rack, so that in time 
much of it is on the floor and gets trodden on and soiled. 
Always feed from hay nets hung a little below the level of the 
natural set of a horse's head; beyond question this is the most 
economical way. 

There should be no fittings in a loose box other than the 
manger and a ring to which to fasten the lead rope, and 
the door should be in two parts, the upper portion being left 
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open clay and night except in severe weather. Your stable 
must be well ventilated; ventilation without draught which 
means that you must place your ventilation high up and in 
such a position that you avoid as much as possible a cross- 
current of air always playing across your horse. The average 
horse is a very healthy animal. Housed sensibly, fed rationally, 
and exercised regularly, you can count on his reasonable good 
health, so why not be a horse owner? 

If you have the ambition to be a horse owner and can find 
the time to look after him, but are seriously concerned with the 
cost, hesitating as to whether or not you can afford it, I would 
ask you to consider how infinitely less expensive it is to have 
your own stable and "do" your own horse. You will save a 
great deal of trouble and a certain amount of responsibility 
if you house your horse at a good livery stable, but it will 
cost you more; and in this connection you might remember 
that you can have a horse really well done at a livery stable 
for a reasonable amount a week, which would include every 
thing but shoeing and vet's charges. You must also remember, 
however, that if you take the plunge and do your own horse, 
you will be tied. A horse must be looked after, and his feeding 
and bedding must be done at regular times, and unless you 
have someone you can call upon in emergencies to help you I 
do not recommend the venture. 

Against this, of course, is not only the joy of ownership, 
but the intense satisfaction of having a horse which, because of 
your personal care and attention, your feeding of him and all 
the grooming which you will give him, will seem to be so much 
more your own. 

Whether you have your own stable or whether you board 
him out, I would urge you to have him near by. That time 
when darkness has fallen and you walk across to the stable, 
and look round to see that everything is comfortable and well, 
is the time when man comes closer to his horse and when 
intimate and very joyous feelings seem to pass between them. 
Ask any horse lover who has owned a horse whether this is 
not so. 



18. 



Stable Management 



p VERYONE who wishes to acquire horsemanship and horse- 
^ mastership must have a knowledge of stable management: 
how to look after his horse and how to stable and feed him. 
There are a great many people nowadays who "do" their own 
horses, and many again who contemplate this, and it is to them 
in particular that I address this chapter; but even if you have 
your own groom, the knowledge is still valuable. In another 
chapter I deal with the proper way to feed a horse, and in this 
one I merely pass over the subject with the word "feed." 

I don't mind what time you fix for early morning stables so 
long as you are punctual to your fixed time each day. The 
earlier the better, certainly, but there is no need to be pushing 
open the stable door at the crack of dawn. I know that some 
people think this is necessary, and to most of us the idea is a 
little frightening, but any time sufficient to do what I shall 
describe before your own breakfast is the right time. You 
can, you see, fit your stables into the domestic arrangements 
of the house, and don't believe people who tell you that a 
horse must be fed at an unearthly hour in the morning. I am 
not concerned here, of course, with cub-hunting and hunting. 

Very well, push open the stable door, and if you have left a 
bucket in the box or stall (and what I shall write applies mostly 
to either), swill it out, fill it again, and give your horse a drink. 
Having done this, tie up your horse and give him his first 
feed with an eye to see that his night blanket is comfortable. 
Most horses when lying down during the night will stretch a 
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blanket on one side or will shift the roller, and sometimes the 
collar of the blanket will be cutting down on the withers, causing 
a lot of discomfort and at times a sore. If you undo the roller, slip 
off the blanket and throw it on again, pulling it head to tail a 
little to lay the coat, and then you may be sure your horse will 
be comfortable while he is having his breakfast. The process, 
after all, is something similar to smoothing the sheets and bang- 
ing up the pillows before taking breakfast in bed, and we all 
know what a difference that makes. 

Now bring in your pitchfork, broom, and muck sack or, if 
you prefer, a large basketand with as little disturbance as pos- 
sible to your feeding horse, pitch the unsoiled hay into a corner, 
fork and sweep all that is soiled into the basket and drag it 
out into the yard to your manure heap. It won't hurt if at 
this point you pick out your horse's feet; he probably won't 
mind, even though he is feeding. The box should then be swept 
clean and right out into the yard, after which the mucking 
out will be complete. You should then take your fork and 
shake some of the clean straw back over the floor of the box. If 
you are using peat or sawdust, the instructions given apply 
with only slight necessary modifications. 

You are now free to think about your own breakfast, but 
before doing so, if your horse is in a box untie his head and see 
that a small hay net is available to him. It is rather important 
that you should see to this now, as many horses will turn to their 
straw bedding at that time much more than at other times. If 
for your convenience you wish to do^so in order, say, to save 
time a little later, or if your own breakfast is not quite ready, 
you can fit in five or ten minutes with a wipe over your horse; 
a sort of preliminary grooming, but it should not be more than 
a very superficial affair, with no hard grooming likely to dis- 
turb him at his feed. 

In what I have written and in what I am about to write, I 
am assuming that it is your habit or intention this day to 
exercise or take your riding pleasure after breakfast, and so as 
soon as may be and before you have tidied yourself up, get 
back to the stables, off with your coat, roll up your sleeves, and 
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set about grooming, which is necessarily, and to the novice 
particularly, rather an exhausting process. Having done this 
and having done it in the correct way (I have dealt with this 
subject elsewhere in this book), you can saddle up. You will 
also read in these pages when and how to clean your saddle and 
bridle, and if you follow my advice you will have them clean 
and ready for the morning, so that a dress-over with a clean 
rubbing cloth will be all that is required. 

I do not care for oiling a horse's feet, for it serves no useful 
purpose in the damp, cool climate of Britain. In comparatively 
hotter and drier areas of the United States, however, it may 
be necessary to oil or grease the feet to prevent their becoming 
hard and brittle. I do not think oiling should be done merely 
for the sake of appearances, though, since a good brush-over and 
rub-round with a cloth will give a neat and clean look. But what- 
ever you do, do it now, and set out for your morning ride. 

According to strict and very proper instructions in every 
book on horse management, you must walk your horse for the 
last half-mile or so, and in consequence you will bring him in 
bone dry, but often horses will fret and jig-jog that half-mile 
or so, and it often rains, so that they do come in hot or wet or 
both. I will assume this and tell you what to do. First wash 
out your horse's feet in the yard, and if the sun has come out 
or if it is a nice warm day, tie him up in the yard and take off 
his saddle. This should stand on its front end in the sun, or, if the 
day is damp, in the saddle room. Then return and give him 
a good wisping-down, not forgetting to dry his ears. A wisp 
is made from a twist of hay, slightly damped, about three feet 
long and tied in a figure eight. Of course, if the day is wet or 
cold you must take him into his box and tie him up while 
you do this. When you are quite satisfied that he is dry, blanket 
him properly according to the season of the year, shake out 
the remainder of the bedding over the floor, untie him, give 
him a drink and feed his midday meal. With this meal give him 
a little hay in his net just to keep him amused. 

Such time as you can spend now or in the afternoon can 
be used for cleaning your saddle and bridle, halters, and so 
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on, and sweeping down and tidying up the yard. You should 
see that during the afternoon your horse is kept just as quiet as 
possible, for many will take more rest at this time than they 
will during the night, when they do a large amount of eating. 

At about five o'clock or at some such time convenient to 
yourself, visit the stables again. You will find it necessary to do 
a little mucking-out, and this is the time you should give a 
good "strapping," by which term you will understand I mean 
grooming. Bed down for the night, and of whatever it may be 
composed let it be clean and deep. Fill the water bucket and 
give him the last meal, complete with hay net. As you will 
probably want to see your horse every night, you can omit 
filling the net until you visit him about nine o'clock. 

What I have written will, I hope, have given you the simple 
routine necessary to good stable management. There are other 
things which will occur to you and which you will do from 
time to time. There will be times, for instance, when you 
will thoroughly wash down the box, through a hosepipe, if 
possible, or at any rate with copious buckets of water and a good 
hard stable broom. You should put plenty of disinfectant into 
the water and make the whole place really smell of it. This 
spring cleaning is best done on a sunny day, or anyway on a 
day when there is a good drying breeze, and don't forget to 
scrub out the manger. This, by the way, should be done 
frequently. Carry your washing and sluicing halfway up the 
walls and remove any soiling stains. 

If you want your stable to be healthy and yourself to have 
the reputation for good stable management, picture and keep 
always in your mind a light, airy stable, well ventilated, the 
half-door always open, except in very severe weather, the yard 
and stable neat and tidy, and the whole place smelling right: 
a good mixture of hay, disinfectant, and horsel It is likely 
that you will have a very contented inhabitant in such a stable, 
and the picture will be completed with a cat and a dog. 
The former is particularly rough on rats and mice, and the 
latter well, who can get on without one? And he goes so well 
with a horse and accustoms him to other dogs and hounds. 
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By the way, don't let your dog have the run of the hayloft 
or store, as dogs have a bad habit of soiling the hay, which 
horses naturally will not eat. 

Another word or two: during times of frost and snow cut 
down on grain. It is better to cut it right out if the hard 
weather looks like holding; feed bran mash and plenty of 
hay, and do your best to find a way of exercising your horse, 
even if it means attacking the manure heap with a fork and 
making from it a small "ring" in the yard rpund which to walk 
him. 
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WHEN WE REMEMBER that a horse can keep in perfect health 
and be satisfied in regard to food when he is turned out 
to grass, and that when he is kept in a stable, hay, with a 
certain quantity of oats and one or two odds and ends like 
bran and linseed, are all that he requires, feeding a horse 
appears to be a very simple business. So it is, if a certain 
amount of common sense is used; but to describe in writing 
how a horse should be fed is difficult enough. While it is 
perfectly true that some people are gifted feeders, others never 
find their horses looking really well. Quite how this comes about 
it is difficult to say, but you may be sure it is the good feeders 
who use a certain amount of common sense and take a reason- 
able amount of trouble to find out, not only what their horses' 
requirements are, but what their likes are also. This requires 
some time in the working-out and quite a lot of thought 
must be given; but, like a good housewife, various ways will 
be found of tickling the appetite and of pleasing the palate. 

I could set out here diet sheets for different ponies and 
different horses, and different menus for different breeds, but 
even this would be unsatisfactory, because I should not know 
either the work which each breed was expected to do, or the 
temperament of the particular horse, and this latter point is 
almost as important. There is no truer saying than "a horse can't 
carry his oats," for it is extraordinary how some horses become 
almost impossible on a comparatively small ration, whereas you 
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can stuff more or less unlimited quantities of oats into others 
without ill effects. 

Now, roughly speaking, ponies ridden by children are better 
without any oats at all, or at any rate just the merest handful 
to add a little more pleasure to their lives. All other horses, 
according to their temperament and the work they have to 
do, should have grain in quantities varying from three or four 
up to sixteen pounds a day, and even more for a big horse 
in hard hunting condition. 

Chaff as fed in England is good-quality hay chopped in 1- 
to-iy 2 -inch length and, when fed with grain, reduces the speed 
with which a horse eats his grain. Chaff by itself or hay, or 
both, are the basic food, and mashes should be served once a 
week. I prefer that horses be fed three times a day, although 
others will give four meals in the twenty-four hours, the theory 
being that, as a horse has a very small stomach, he needs to 
be fed little and often. The average horse, however, does per- 
fectly well on three feeds a day, and if he does, why go to the 
bother of an extra feed with its attendant extra labor? 

The best instruction I can give you with regard to feeding 
is not to deal with the subject from the point of view of 
weights and measures, but to feed your horse in such a way 
that he is fit and well and happy. This may mean a considerable 
amount of experiment, but you will arrive there in the end, 
and to enable you to do so, I will make some suggestions. Never 
be satisfied until your horse clears up his meal. If he leaves 
some, however little it may be, take it away, and feed a little 
less to him at the next meal. 

Go into your stable as much as you possibly can and watch 
your horse feeding, and if he does not seem to be overkeen 
on his meal, try to tickle his fancy, which can be done in a 
number of ways. You might, for instance, try him with some 
chopped-up carrots or apples, and if your horse's food is dry, 
and he does not seem to relish it, damp it down a little; or 
if it is on the moist side, add a little dry food to take away 
the moisture. Some horses like a touch of salt with their 
food, and again you will find others that will not touch any- 
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thing with salt in it. There are various kinds of proprietary 
foods, many of which are very good, and as they are mostly 
attractive to horses, it is not a bad thing to ring the changes 
in this way. Americans are fortunate in having available many 
excellent mixed horse feeds which are commonly fed success- 
fully; even so, it is well to accustom your horse to common-or- 
garden-variety hay too, lest he become disdainful of all but 
ready-mixed foods. 

You must study your horse carefully again, for while some 
are coarse feeders and clear up everything that is put before 
them, others will not only play about with their food, nosing 
it out of their mangers and generally making a mess of things, 
but at some meals they will eat very little indeed, while at 
others, say the last meal, they will clean up ravenously. An 
intelligent feeder will discover this, and try to encourage more 
even feeding. It may often be that the horse will only eat 
when everything around him is very quiet. At any rate, for 
those meals that are eaten so sparingly, I suggest you should 
encourage your horse in some of the ways I have mentioned. 

In recent years an entirely new form of feed for horses has 
become very popularpelletsbeing scientifically mixed con- 
centrates requiring, generally speaking, only the addition of 
long hay to form the perfect food. The advantages of this 
form of feeding are very obvious and have much to recommend 
them. 

To give you some idea of the varieties of food and the 
various ways they can be mixed, horses will eat and enjoy 
boiled or unboiled potatoes cut up; another food they like is 
split beans and split peas, which, however, must be fed sparingly, 
and they must not be less than a year old. Oats can be crushed 
or whole, but if crushed, should not be flattened out and 
should be- served with chaff to which bran may be added if 
desired; or bran may be served alone with crushed oats. A 
small handful of brewers' grains or a little brown sugar may 
be mixed with the food for variety. 

I should like to say a few words about watering. Obviously 
you must water your horse before you feed him, but it is much 
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better and much more natural that clean water should always 
stand in a horse's box or stall, and you must see that he can 
get at this and does get at it, and is given the opportunity to 
drink before he is fed. It is generally said and I was always 
brought up in this belief that a horse should not be watered 
while he is hot. Personally I have never found any ill result 
from giving a horse a little water in this condition. I should be 
very chary about letting him drink his fill when excessively hot, 
but otherwise I should not bother at all: just let him have a good 
drink, and don't worry your head about it. 

After an hour or two's hacking, and more particularly at 
the end of a long day's hunting, the physical fatigue and the 
amount of excessive sweating which a horse will undergo are 
very exhausting and wasting. The system loses an immense 
amount of moisture, and Nature requires that this loss should 
be replaced. I believe, therefore, that it is not only beneficial 
to a horse to drink his fill, but that it is certainly kinder to let 
him do so, and you should go out of your way to find water for 
him. The only reservation is that he should not be allowed 
to drink to excess if he is really hot; certainly not if he is 
sweating. However hot he may be, I always like a horse to 
have a mouthful or two of water, which, after all, does not 
amount to much more than a mouthwash. On a long ride, 
and certainly after a day's hunting, warm oatmeal water is as 
good as anything that can be given, and horses relish it. 

Remember that loss of appetite is often the result of tooth- 
ache caused by the back or grinding teeth becoming rough 
and rubbing the gums. In England your blacksmith, in America 
your veterinarian, will file these teeth for you. Remember, too, 
that your horse's eyes will be a guide to his health, and by their 
brightness or dullness show whether he is in good or bad form. 
Dull eyes may be the result of improper feeding. You should 
bear in mind that a horse's droppings are very indicative of 
the state of his digestion, and show the virtue or otherwise 
of the food he is eating. They should be of that slightly dryish 
consistency which causes them to crumble apart when they fall 
to the ground. 
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AHORSE AT GRASS is never groomed; in consequence he be- 
comes in a very short time entirely covered with dust and 
mud, and yet he remains healthy. He would not be so healthy, 
however, if kept in a stable in this state and worked, because 
under such conditions he is almost certain to sweat, and with 
all his sweat glands closed, his health would be likely to suffer. 
Horses at grass, if left to themselves, never sweat; when in 
full work, therefore, horses are not only all the better for 
having this outer covering removed, but grooming in itself 
is a form of massage, which is very beneficial to the horse. 
Besides all this, it is obviously desirable to have your horse 
looking at its best with a good shine on its coat, and we must 
not forget that an ungroomed horse is a very dirty animal, and 
our clothes would soon suffer if our horse went ungroomed. 
The process of grooming a horse is not an elaborate one, but 
there is very much a right way and a wrong way of doing it. 
Let us first note what is required in the form of grooming kit: 
a dandy brush, a body brush, water brush, currycomb, sponge, 
coarse linen cloth for rubbing, a wisp of twisted hay, comb, and 
hoof pick. 

Now, the first essential in grooming is to take your coat 
off and roll up your sleeves, because grooming is hard and 
dirty work, and let me say at once that the "sissing" sound 
made by a man grooming a horse is no mere affectation, but is 
done deliberately to keep out of the mouth the minute particles 
of dust which are practically invisible, but which are, in fact, 
there in clouds. It has, too, a soothing effect on the horse. 
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The first thing to do is to muck out the stable, and having 
done this, the feet should be picked out and what is removed 
from them should be swept out of the box. In any but really 
cold weather the horse should be stripped of his blanket, but 
you should note here that in cold weather the blanket should be 
thrown up over the horse's withers or on to the quarters ac- 
cording to the part of the body at which you have arrived dur- 
ing the grooming. 

If any mud has been left over from the previous day, this 
should be removed with a dandy brush. Having done this, 
take the body brush in the left hand and the currycomb in the 
right, and standing well away from your horse on the near 
side, start from the very top of the neck downwards in a 
semicircular movement which should run in the direction of 
the hair. Some people think it is better to work against the 
hair, but although it may clean quicker, it naturally in course 
of time tends to spoil the look of the coat. It is sufficient if this 
semicircular movement is made from four to six times over the 
same area, and at fairly frequent intervals the body brush 




35. Grooming the fore- 
hand: stand well away 
from the horse, brush 
in the left hand, curry- 
comb in the right. 
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should be drawn over the teeth of the currycomb in order to 
take out the grease and dust. Now work down the shoulder, 
and take particular care over the chest and between the fore- 
legs and the elbow, where you are likely to find more sweat. It 
is as well beforehand to pick off the dry sweat. From there the 
grooming should proceed down the forelegs, right down to the 
coronet, and care should be taken to see that the heels are 
entirely free from mud. 

Now, when we come to cleaning the underside of the body, 
you must change the brush and the currycomb; the brush 
must be in the right hand and the currycomb in the left. You 
may have noticed that some currycombs have a handle, whereas 
others merely have a canvas band under which the hand is 
slipped. If it is a handle, I think it is better to put the comb on 
the floor of the box, for in the position in which you now find 
yourself you may jab your horse with the handle. If it is a 
comb with a strap through which you slip your hand, then no 
harm will be done, because you will keep the back of your 
hand uppermost. The process of grooming here is just the 
same, and having done this part you will change the brush and 
currycomb back again into the original hands. Now do your 
horse's back, sides, and flanks, and do not forget to clean the 

34. Doing the underside: left arm rests on his shoulder, the hand keeps 
currycomb from hitting his back. 
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brush constantly on the currycomb, which should be taken 
frequently outside the door of the stable and tapped on the 
ground, preferably on damp ground. However well groomed a 
horse may be, there is always sweat refuse to remove. 

You will now have the quarters and hind legs to clean, and 
with regard to the latter, take care to brush the thighs well, 
not only from the front, but also from behind. Some horses 
are very ticklish during this process, and you should take hold 
of the tail well, twist it round your hand so that the same hand 
can rest on the hamstrings above the hock, and finish off the 
hind legs just as you did those in front. 

You have now groomed one side of your horse, and the 
method to be adopted for the other side is exactly the same, 
excepting only that the hands with which you held the dandy 
brush and currycomb are reversed. This done, you must turn 
your horse round. If he is in a stall or if he is in a box, get his 
head in such a position that the best light falls upon it, and 

35. T-o avoid trouble, hold the tail in the left hand upon the hock 
while grooming the quarters. 
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you must remove his halter. You will find in practice that, 
although a horse may be standing now head to tail in his 
stall, he will probably not move out of it, even though he 
has no halter upon his head, but you will naturally see that the 
outer stable door is closed. The use of the brush upon your 
horse's head must be more gentle than that applied to any 
other part of his body, and you must take particular care to 
avoid the wooden backing of the brush hitting any part of his 
face. It is better to have the back of the brush covered with a 
soft leather. 

Having finished off the head, taking great care to clean off 
any sweat round the ears, turn your horse round again and 
wisp over his neck, body, and quarters, but not his head or 
legs. In a sense the grooming is now complete, and all that is 
required is the final polish. To attain this, go over him with a 
rubber (coarse linen stable cloth), which will give him a fine 
polish; but in spite of this, you will find to your disappointment 
that a certain amount of dust will still collect. To remove this 
and obtain an even finer polish, slightly damp your water 
brush, pass it over the edge of the bucket inwards to remove 
nearly all the moisture, and then go all over him with this. 
Finally, finish off with the rubber, and I can assure you, if you 
will follow these instructions, your horse will show a beautiful 
coat. 

All that remains now is to damp your sponge and sponge his 
eyes well, after which thoroughly rinse out the sponge, damp 
it again, and do the same thing with the nostrils, taking care to 
work well into them. If your horse has a cold, you must cleanse 
the sponge thoroughly with a little disinfectant. Keep a sepa- 
rate sponge to damp and use under the tail and for the 
sheath if your horse is a gelding or stallion. Now brush out 
the mane and tail with the dandy brush; you can lightly comb 
the tail, but in no circumstances tug at a knot; this must be un- 
done with the fingers; and having done this, the grooming is 
complete. If you care to oil your horse's feet apply only a very 
little, and if it is your habit to put his tail in a bandage, this 
must never be damp or it will contract, causing great pain to 
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36. Brushes only should be used on horses' tails. Hold tails well out, 
brushing hair perpendicularly to the ground. 

the horse, so much so that horses suffering from this have 
shown every sympton of colic by constantly looking round 
and snatching at themselves. 

Grooming can be an extremely laborious job, and there are 
some people who will groom a horse and get very little out- 
ward result. A well-groomed horse cannot be mistaken, and a 
horse's coat, properly dressed, especially in the summertime, 
is more often than not very beautiful. For this reason I do 
urge you, if you are doing your own horse, to groom him to 
the best of your ability consistent with the time available to you. 
If anything, his health will be improved, and the satisfaction 
to you will be very great; but remember that there is a right 
way and a wrong way, and the right way is the time-saving 
way. In all practical matters, method is essential or the work in 
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hand ceases to be practical and becomes something of a 
nuisance, and therefore a close study of what I have written 
above will be of great value to you. 

Do not be disheartened because, when you first start to 
groom your horse, you feel very tired. If you follow the direc- 
tions I have given, you will find, after a few days, that the 
process tires you very little. It is largely a question of stance and 
poise of the body and swing of the arms. 



21. 



Braiding Manes 



o 



and Pulling Tails 



WILL HAVE NOTICED many advertisements of horses for 
sale which include the words "mane and tail on/' from 
which we must assume that the advertiser feels that his horse 
has an added asset on this account, and there is no doubt that 
the fashion for some time past has been for horses to go 
unroached. Since the passing of the Docking and Nicking Act 
of 1948, it is illegal to dock or nick a horse's tail in England, 
and these practices are also illegal in certain States in America. 
Nicking is the cruel business of severing certain muscles under 
the tail and resetting it to give a high tail carriage. It deprives 
the horse of the use of his tail. 

I must say that some horses are improved without their 
manes, and there is no doubt that many horses grow beautiful 
manes, while others, however carefully you treat them, always 
look untidy, and naturally those that have very coarse hair are 
the worst examples. When a mane has been cut off, it takes 
a very long time not only for it to grow long again, but also for 
it to grow long enough to hang down properly. Manes that have 
been roached and have afterwards been grown are usually 
coarse in texture. 

It should be borne in mind, when dealing with manes, 
that a roached mane constantly requires the use of clippers, 
winter and summer; but then again it is a question of time 
required for dressing being the deciding factor in the choice 
of style, for a mane requires daily brushing. All horses, how- 
ever, are, I think, improved by having their manes braided 
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except those with ewe-necks, but this takes a little time to do and 
requires a certain amount of skill; also it has to be done rapidly, 
because you must remember that, if you leave your horse's 
mane braided overnight, in course of time the hair will break off 
and it will take months and months to get it back to anything 
like decent shape. I will assume, however, that you want to 
braid your horse's mane, and this is how you should proceed. 

A mane should have seven or nine braids, and you must take 
your water brush and mane comb and a large needle, rather on 
the blunt side, which you can obtain from your saddler, with a 
reel of thick thread, either black for a bay or brown horse 
which of course will have a black maneor brown for a chest- 
nut, or white for a white horse. In your mind's eye divide 
the mane up into seven or nine sections, as you may prefer: 
and, as high up to the ears as may be, comb out your first 
section, placing the comb in the mane adjoining that section, 
and laying it to one side to keep the mane out of your way. 
You must now damp your comb slightly and pass it through 
the section to be braided and proceed with the braiding. It is 
hardly necessary for me to explain to you how an ordinary 
three-strand braid should be made. Having done this one 
section, you pass the needle and thread through the thin end 
of the braid from the underneath upwards and pull the thread 
through until about an inch of thread is showing; then pass the 
needle back again more or less in the same place, and turn the 
thread round the thin end of the braid two or three times and 
then pass the needle and thread through again to hold it all. 
Without cutting the thread, you now pierce it through the top 
or thick end of the braid and pull the thread through until you 
have made a loop of the braid; pass the needle back again and 
twist round two or three times, and then passing the needle 
through again you finish if off. See that the loop is drawn well 
up and that it lies flat. 

For hunting, the loop should be folded again and sewn to 
form a knot. You will find in practice that there is no need 
to tie a knot in the thread at any time, as it will be held suffi- 
ciently tight by passing the needle through two or three times. 
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Needless to say, the rest of the mane will be done in the same 
way, and you must of course braid the forelock, when the 
method to be adopted is just the same; but even for hunting 
it is customary to make one loop only. 

Unless for a pony or a small horse, you will find it necessary 
to do the braiding standing on a stool, for it is a job in which 
you have to get rather above your horse's neck. It is a longish 
job, too, but with practice you will probably find you will 
become quite skilled. I should say that an expert in braiding 
can do seven to nine braids in about thirty minutes, and, as I 
have said, I would warn you that, if you are taking your horse 
hunting, you should not braid his mane on the previous night, 
but should get up so much earlier in the morning to do it. 

This braiding business is purely a question of fashion, and 
because of this, good-class sale horses are nearly always turned 
out with a braided mane. Leaving aside the question of fashion, 
I think that a horse's appearance is greatly improved by a 
well-braided mane, for it tends to accentuate a good line of 
neck and imparts a little distinction to a bad one. 

If you have braided your horse's mane, you must certainly do 
something about his tail, for a neck crowned with neat braids 
would look absurd on a horse with his tail in the rough. The 
fashion nowadays in England certainly is to pull .a horse's 
tail, and the eye having become accustomed to this, there is 
no doubt, to my mind, that any other tail looks very rough and 
unfinished, unless it is beautifully kept. 

High-class hunters in English show rings are expected now to 
have their tails "fine" a long way down; in other words, the 
pulling is a long process in more senses than one. Please notice 
here that the tails of Thoroughbreds on the flat are not pulled, 
nor in any circumstances are those of Arabian horses. Incident- 
ally, the manes of these horses are, of course, never roached, nor 
are the heels trimmed. The little wisp of silky hair on the 
fetlock of a high-class Arab horse is much prized. For special 
occasions, many hunters in America have their tails only slightly 
pulled to the top, with the hairs drawn together in a small 
braid down the back for about twelve inches to show off the 
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dock. Other American tail fashions include the completely 
full tail ideally flowing to the ground for the Morgan and for 
the Five-Gaited Saddle Horse, while the tail of the Three- 
Gaited Saddle Horse is clipped close or shaved at the dock. 

Now, to pull a horse's tail you need only a comb and a dandy 
brush. Do not comb the tail, but brush it well out first. You 
must first decide what length you wish your horse's tail to be, 
and this is best decided by getting someone to hold up the 
dock (the body end of his tail) and you can then decide how 
far down you should pull the tail. The tail is held up in this 
way, because that is how a horse normally carries it when in 
action, and you wish to decide on the length as it then is. 
You must pull the tail by starting from the top and working 
on the hairs on the side. You pick up a few hairs in your left 
hand, put the comb through these against your fingers, push 
it up to the roots, and those hairs that are left in your fingers 
which of course will be the longer ones you pull out. Con- 
tinue this process down the side of the tail, and having gone as 
low as you have decided, repeat the same process on the other 
side, but you must take your time over this; the process must 
be spread over many days, for otherwise you may easily give 
your horse a sore tail. You must remember that, as you work 
down each side, you must at the same time work gradually 
towards the middle, the idea being to retain a smooth and 
level surface of hairs down to the appointed spot. Short tails 
should be pulled in just the same way, but they should be 
pulled right down to the end of the tail, and the hairs which 
then extend beyond the end of the dock should be cut off short. 

With regard to the length of the tail, you will not go far 
wrong if, when the tail is held up as described above, it lies on 
the hocks. Cut off any surplus, but cut it in such a way that 
when the tail is held out, which it normally will be with your 
horse in action, the banged ends of the tail are squared off to 
hang evenly parallel with the ground. Never cut the upper 
hairs of a horse's tail, and in no circumstances ever put the 
clippers on it; you will ruin the tail for years if you do. The 
exception to this warning is the very stylized trimming of the 
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Three-Gaited American Saddle Horse, mentioned earlier. In the 
United States it is not always customary to bang a horse's tail. 
If you want to pull your horse's mane and many thick ones 
are improved by thisuse the method described above and 
work from the underside. 

Some horses that are not too well bred grow very coarse 
hair round the heels and on the legs. You should never use a 
clipper for these cases, but only scissors, assisted by a comb. 
You should work upwards, very much as the hairdresser does. 



22. 



Cleaning Saddles, 
Bridles, and Boots 



NOT EVEN a beautifully braided mane gives a better finish 
to a horse than a well-cleaned bridle and saddle, and when 
the bloom of well-polished leather is added to cleanliness, the 
result is very satisfying. I will now deal with the cleaning and 
general care of tack for ordinary hacking. 

You must first strip the saddle, that is to say, take the 
leathers off the saddle and take the irons off the leathers, and 
the latter should be well washed over and hung up to dry. 
The girths also must be taken off and thoroughly brushed 
when dry. You must well wash with cold water underneath the 
saddle flaps, and if the saddle is leather or linen lined, sponge 
the whole surface well to remove the grease which will in- 
evitably be found there. If, however, the saddle is lined with 
felt, this should be well brushed off with a dandy brush. 

You must now leave the saddle for the time being and turn 
to the bridle. Take all strap ends out of their keepers, and 
sponge all leatherwork down with cold water. Of course, the 
bit must be thoroughly washed, and in saying this, I assume 
it is not made of steel. It is much better to have stainless steel 
or some similar product, of which there are several on the 
market. Having done this, you must go over all the straps 
with a chamois to dry off and then hang up the bridle. 

It is time now to turn again to the saddle, for what I have 
told you to do to the bridle will take you some little while. 
The whole outer surface of the saddle must be gone over with 
saddle soap, particular attention being paid to the girths, if 
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they are leather, and of course the stirrup leathers; and having 
done this, you can replace the fittings. It is now the turn of the 
bridle again, and here you must soap over all the leather- 
work and replace the ends of the leathers in their keepers, 
polishing the bit, not with a chamois, but with a dry rubbing 
cloth. A little metal polish will help with this. 

Your bridle is now ready to hang up, and you should pass 
the ends of your reins through the noseband, which should not 
be buckled, but have the end merely passed through the 
keeper. Hold up the ends of the reins as they pass through the 
noseband by the throatlash, which, however, should be buckled 
up. The bridle should then be hung up. 

You must treat your saddle and bridle somewhat differently 
after hunting, when you may naturally expect them to be often 
more or less covered in mud, and, such being the case, you 
must take the bridle entirely to pieces and wash it with warm, 
but certainly not hot, water, and dry it all off with your chamois. 
This should be done if possible after your return from the 
hunt, or it can be left as it is until the following morning. The 
leather part of the saddle should be washed off in the same way 
and the lining thoroughly cleansed as before indicated, and it 
is as well to stand the saddle up on its arch with the underside 
facing outwards in a warm dry place or draught. Both saddle 
and bridle then should be thoroughly dried by the following 
morning, when the soaping process previously described and 
the polishing of the metalwork can be taken in hand. 

From the above you will realize that, if you do the job 
thoroughly, you will certainly have clean and well-soaped 
tack. The actual finish and polish will come in proportion to the 
amount of elbow grease you put into the polishing with your 
chamois. It is hardly necessary to say that, quite apart from the 
appearance, this regular and thorough cleansing and polishing 
adds very greatly to the life of saddle and bridle; not only this, 
but you will have a more comfortable saddle to sit on and much 
softer and more pliable reins to handle. The latter in itself is 
well worth the trouble I am asking you to take, for only those 
who have ridden with hard and almost board-like reins will 
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know the enormous difference between these and beautifully 
pliable ones; incidentally, too, reins that are very soft un- 
doubtedly assist in lightening the hands. 

It is a fact, the reason for which I have never found a 
satisfactory explanation, that the more a man becomes what 
may be called a real horseman, the more particular he is about 
his boots and shoes, whether for riding or for other uses, and I 
think that any instruction in the elements of riding would be 
incomplete without some helpful advice with regard to the 
care of boots. Particularly so is this necessary with regard to 
hunting boots, which, thanks to the deplorable state in which 
we find our English countryside from November to March, are 
generally coated with mud at the end of a hunt. 

Now, the great point about cleaning boots, and in particular 
putting a real finish to them, is first to remove all mud or dust. 
We will assume that, whether you have been hunting or riding, 
your boots are well smothered in mud, and the first thing 
you must do is to sponge over the surface with warm water 
until you have removed all the mud and sweat from the side 
which lies against the horse right down to and including the 
heels. If it happens that you have had to delay the cleaning of 
your boots and the mud has become dry, you can brush this 
off with a stiff brush, but if, as I have said, you sponge off 
the mud, you must then dry off with a chamois. I must mention 
here that it is absolutely necessary to see that every particle 
and stain of mud is removed, and although you can hardly 
expect to dry off the boots entirely with a chamois, in no 
circumstances stand them in front of a fire, for this is absolute 
ruination to leather. Try to find a warm or draughty place for 
them to rest, and they should be thoroughly dry by the follow- 
ing morning. 

Having your boots now not only thoroughly clean but quite 
dry, you should first apply a little blacking. Brush this well 
in with the blacking brush, and when the shine has definitely 
appeared you should take up the polishing brush and continue 
with this until you have a really fine surface. Many people 
make the great mistake of putting on too much blacking. With- 
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in limits the less blacking that is applied the better the polish 
obtained. As you probably know, any form of riding or hunting 
boot is greatly improved if it is "boned," and the best bone 
to use is the shinbone of a stag, which can be purchased from 
a good-class bootmaker or from your saddlery company, but any 
other reasonably smooth bone, or even the bone handle of a 
table knife, will do quite well for the purpose. The boning 
consists in rubbing the bone backwards and forwards all over 
the surface of the boot, which may take some ten minutes or 
so, and then you should polish with the brush again. You should 
now use a soft flannel with a few drops of methylated spirit 
on it and rub all over the boot, after which apply the polishing 
brush again, and finally the boot should be thoroughly polished 
over with a fine, clean, and soft chamois leather. Bordeaux 
Calf black leather is the only true boning leather in England. 

One of the great secrets of polishing boots is to keep them 
and clean them in a dry and fairly warm atmosphere, and 
particularly the brushes should always be kept clean. How many 
people, I wonder, take the trouble to wash their blacking 
and polishing brushes? Yet this is essential. It need hardly be 
said that boots must always be kept upon trees, not only 
because it helps enormously with the polishing, but primarily 
because it preserves the shape and lengthens the life of the 
boot. The leg of any riding boot when it is not kept on trees 
sags at the ankle, which causes the leather to crack. If by any 
chance it is temporarily impossible to put trees into boots, they 
should be hung up with the feet downwards, and preferably 
paper should be jammed into the feet to fill up any ridges that 
may have appeared. 

All I have said applies to the polishing of brown boots as 
well as black, except that the former should not be boned. The 
choice of black or brown boots for hacking is of course en- 
tirely optional, but it is as well to point out that brown boots 
very easily show stains which, in the majority of cases, are 
impossible to remove. There is no doubt that black boots are 
the more practical proposition, and personally I think they 
are nicer to look at if well polished. If black boots have patent- 
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leather tops, care must be taken to see that the blacking brush 
does not touch the patent leather, which should be polished 
with cream sold for that purpose. 

Good saddles, bridles, and boots whether black or brown 
are very expensive nowadays. Treated in the way I have men- 
tioned they will last for many years. To neglect them is just 
to throw good money away. 



23. 



Correct Dress 
for Hacking 

o 



o BOOK on riding can be complete without a chapter on 
clothes, and there is hardly a subject connected with horses 
and horsemanship to which greater false values have become 
attached. So much has been said and written that I feel some- 
how that the unfortunate novice must come to look upon 
the wearing of the correct clothes as being of more importance 
than the horse itself and how to ride him. And yet the subject 
is of importance, although we must take care to see that it 
does not loom too largely in the scheme of things. 

It is perhaps strange, but I can call to mind only a few 
men or women fit to be placed as exceptionally good horse- 
men or horsewomen who did not take some particular interest 
in his or her riding clothes. There seems to be something 
about the good horseman which compels the well-dressed man, 
and perhaps it is that he considers his horse deserves the com- 
pliment of so showing him off to the best advantage! 

It is surely true that anyone who is well dressed derives a 
feeling of satisfaction from the fact, whether attending a business 
function or one that is purely social, and so it is certain that 
a well-dressed rider must be in good heart with himself. 
What I can say with assurance is that such a rider will im- 
part to that most receptive animal, his horse, that same feeling 
of self-content, and a contented horse is one to be wished for. 

Please don't run away with the idea that it is a sin to ride 
unless perfectly attired. It is, however, almost a sin to ride in 
slack and slovenly clothes of bad fit and inappropriate style. 
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The ballroom, the wedding reception, the office, the tennis 
lawn, the golf course, all have their style of dress appropriate 
to the surroundings; the horse world, too, -has its standard and 
its styles, and these should be followed as nearly as possible. 
I shall derive quite an amount of comfort in the knowledge 
that the more you progress as a rider the better you will dress 
within the limits of your purse, for it has a psychological result. 

I must give you some guidance now as to what to wear, 
and I will confine my advice to riding clothes as distinct from 
hunting, and of course polo. A woman in her normal clothes 
has endless scope for variety and color, a man but little, 
although when it comes to riding clothes he can certainly 
indulge his fancy for a bit of color. Remember, however, 
that a rider, whatever color he may affect and however bold 
his effect in checks, or what you will, may be and there is no 
objection whatever to checks must be neat. 

Let us choose the ideal riding kit for a man or astride- 
riding girl or woman, and of course I will leave any variations 
of shade in color and pattern to you, and we will work from 
the feet upwards. I like the look of jodhpurs immensely if 
they are well cut, but they don't always make for "good riders" 
and they may spoil a beginner. My reason for this opinion 
is that, owing to a tendency of the stirrup leather to pinch 
the calf of the leg between it and the saddle, the novice rider 
naturally rides "shy," or may do so. He just keeps that most 
important two or three inches from the knee downwards away 
from the saddle, or else, in order to avoid a pinch, sticks his 
leg too far forward. Jodhpurs, however, do look very nice, 
and they are less expensive than breeches and boots and are 
easy to slip on, so have them if you like by all means, but 
remember what I say about those few inches. Some prefer to 
wear jodhpur boots and not shoes in order to protect the lower 
part of the shinbone. If you wear jodhpurs you can have 
buckskin strappings, i.e., the protective covering on the inside 
of the knee which runs up towards the fork of the leg, or 
it can be made of the same material, which simply means an 
additional layer of the same material stitched on. If you have 
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buckskin strappings I must advise you to have only real buck- 
skin; imitations are horrible when wet, or rather after a wetting, 
and that is inevitable in riding, for they get very boardy and 
hard. 

You can wear black or brown boots with breeches, and I 
recommend the ordinary "butcher" boot type. If you have a 
good leg and a well-cut boot it is to my mind only spoiling the 
boot if you have patent-leather tops on black boots, for this 
tends to thicken the appearance of your leg. The ideal is the 
clean, high boot, narrow at the ankle and narrow at the calf. 
Many people tell you that they can't get into a narrow-ankled 
boot because they have a high instep and their boot must be 
full in the calf. This is true to a certain extent, but a good boot- 
maker, breeches of thinnish material, and ladies' nylon stockings 
and some french chalk will make you quite surprised with 
your beautiful slim leg, and very pleased. 

For hacking, the color of the boot, black or brown, is a- 
matter of choice. Brown boots stain very easily. Roads nowa- 
days carry a lot of oil and grease on their surfaces, and in wet 
weather when a passing car splashes you with mud you can 
count on some grease coming with it. Brown leather does not 
take at all kindly to grease stains; in fact, you can't get rid of 
them. All things considered, I prefer black boots; they don't 
let you down. If you aspire to real "horsemanship" have your 
boots beautifully polished or do them yourself. This is some- 
how inseparable from the good horseman. I have told you else- 
T/yhere something of the art of the boot polisher. 

Your breeches can be any shade of fawn or buff, and to 
my mind the lighter the color in reason the better, but remem- 
ber horses are dirty things, having no sense of table or any 
other manners, for they will blow violently through their 
nostrils or swing round when you are tightening the girths 
and rub their noses on you. Buckskin strappings always look 
better than self strappings and last very much longer, and you 
can have a fly or flap frontit is a matter of choice, as are 
cross or ordinary pockets. At one time it was thought to be 
more "horsy" to have a flap front and cross pockets, but these 
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are not so much worn now. 

The essence of well-cut breeches is that they should be ex- 
tremely neat at the knees, and the "spring" or skirt of the 
breeches neither too full nor too skimpy. I always insist on 
the tailor cutting the breeches smooth and tight over the 
knee, and the buttons (don't have laces, on any account) must 
of course fasten on the inside of the knee this is the fashion. 
I do not allow the spring to start until about two and a half 
inches above an imaginary line drawn through the center of 
the kneecap. 

You can wear a fancy waistcoat if you like, yellow or any 
color with stripes or some form of check, but for hacking 
I prefer it to be of the same color as the coat. For the coat 
I think brown is the best color, but it can be gray or even 
black; if colored, even a bold check is quite in place; and 
if well cut and kept fastened up when riding it looks neat and 
in keeping with the occasion when worn by large or small 
people. This coat must be cut longish and very close to the 
back, rather longer than an ordinary lounge coat, and can have 
one or two slits or vents in the back. Avoid any elaboration of 
turned-back cuffs, pockets with fancy flaps or cut at exagger- 
ated angles, but do have a collar that buttons up good and 
high and comfortably for stormy weather, not one that leaves 
you to choose between choking or having rivers running down 
the neck. 

You can, of course, wear a polo jersey, but I am really 
advising on the correct hacking wear. A stock is not correct 
for hacking: it is usually uncomfortable, and few can tie one 
well. A colored shirt suitable to the color of the coat, with 
collar of the same material fitting close to the neck, and with a 
neat tie pinned down to the shirt and, if you like, a good gay 
color will be just right. Many an otherwise good riding 
costume has been ruined by a bulge of stock all round the 
neck, a large "sporting" pin, or some slack or open-necked 
affair round the neck with a flopping tie. Avoid an open neck 
as you would a kicker. 

A hard hat, derby, or velvet hunting cap, is advocated for 
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anyone who rides a horse, for protection to the head in case of 
a fall, a soft hat with a narrow brim, or, if your head holds a 
hat badly, or for any rough weather, a cap. Personally, for a 
girl, I can see nothing more suitable than a hunting cap; it is 
neat, keeps the hair tidy, and is grand in a wind. 

The most economical gloves to wear are pigskin, and they 
are almost the warmest. A pair of these will outlast several of 
the ordinary string gloves, although these are very suitable. 
Keep a little saddle soap on the outside of leather gloves to 
give them a finish and to preserve them. 

Carry a hunting-whip when hacking only if you have gates 
to open or dogs to ward off, and always avoid fancy whips and 
sticks. A short cutting-whip or cane, leather bound if you like, 
is most suitable and most effective and all-sufficient. Spurs are 
unnecessary unless the horse ridden needs them for schooling. 
They should be short and blunt and without rowels, or else 
these should be blunted. Chains under the instep should cer- 
tainly not be worn. 



24. 



The Value of Games 



r-p HERE is GREAT VALUE in playing games from the back of a 
-*- horse, whether it be the simplest of all games, such as 
musical chairs, or polo, which is perhaps the most difficult of 
all games that are played. I believe that most forms of games 
are good for a horse, not only because they tend to make him 
more handy, but they add variety to what is mostly a rather 
dull life. Horses undoubtedly thrive on a change of scene and 
activity, and anyone who really considers his horse should lose 
no chance of adding to his pleasure in life, and if you can 
introduce a few games into it, you may be sure you are doing 
the right thing. I believe horses suffer a good deal from bore- 
dom, especially when they are exercised. One of the problems 
with which we had to deal in the Arab Horse Endurance Tests 
held in the early 1920's was keeping our horses interested for 
sixty miles a day for five days in succession. 

From the point of view of the rider, playing games on horses 
has a great educational value, for one thing is very certain: 
while playing, all sense of self-consciousness, by which I mean 
the feeling of riding and what you should do and where your 
hands should be and so on, is completely driven from the mind. 
Instead, an extra-protective grip of the knees is applied quite 
unconsciously and at the same time the hands are in the same 
way lightened. The balance, too, tends to become more natural, 
and, what is so very important, the body bends with the 
bending of the horse. If you have ever watched a good game of 
polo, you will see how pony and rider will bend together at 
almost incredible angles. Polo is not a game which necessarily 
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improves a player's riding; indeed, the general run of horse- 
manship leaves much to be desired, in that so many players 
ride too much "behind" their saddles, which means that they 
sit too far back, but an indifferent rider playing his first 
chukkers will gain tremendous confidence and quite a large 
amount of poise and balance. He will find, too, a general 
loosening-up if he was riding too stiffly before, which, but for 
his polo playing, he would not have acquired for years, if 
perhaps ever. 

Of course, very few riders ever get the chance to play polo, 
even paddock polo, which is a modified form in a much more 
confined space, but there are other games which serve to 
teach the pony to be handy and keep him interested, while all 
the time helping the rider in horsemanship. If a minimum of 
four or six riders get together, a little ingenuity will soon 
produce some games which can be great fun. As a substitute 
for a polo ball a colored handkerchief can be carried and 
passed from one player to another on the same side, the object 
being of course for one to ride through the goal mouth. The 
opposing side rides off the holder of the handkerchief, and the 
rule is that, as soon as he touches pony or rider with his own 
pony or by himself, the handkerchief passes to him. This game, 
like all galloping games, should be played in a confined space: 
100 yards by about 50 is big enough, otherwise the ponies get 
too much galloping, become hotted up, and are difficult to 
stop by any but experienced riders. Games such as "touch last" 
and modifications of this are grand for twisting and bending,- 
and I recommend them so long as you don't overdo it and 
sicken your pony. 

Where it is not possible to find sufficient numbers of riders 
to form two teams, there is nothing that makes a pony handier 
than having a bending race all to yourself. This "race/' how- 
ever, must be played very slowly at first, and you must see that 
your pony changes his legs at each post, and for this you must 
give him the aids: left leg to swing him round when the 
post is on your right, right leg when the post is on your left. 
You must see, too, that your neck-reining is done properly, 
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i.e., you must not pull on the rein which is on the side to 
which you wish to bend, but lay the reins across his neck, your 
hand pointing in the direction you both wish to travel. This, 
as I have said, should be practiced slowly and speeded up later, 
and it is good exercise for pony and rider to get into the 
habit of making a jump-off start. When it comes to competing in 
such events in gymkhanas, this is very valuable, but if you are 
bending merely to amuse yourself and your pony, you are doing 
him good by balancing him and getting him up on his toes 
and sending him off from his hocks. This neck-reining is one 
of the easiest things taught to a horse; most of them will learn 
it in a few minutes. Just lay the reins across the neck in the 
direction in which you wish to turn him, your hand slightly 
to that side of his neck, and keep your heel on his opposite side, 
with little punches or "nigglings" continuously applied. 

We are all familiar with the game of fetching the ball from 
the top of a post and returning and dropping it in a basket. 
This, too, is good bending practice, and makes a horse handy 
on his hocks and easy to pull up. 

When no more than two or three riders can get together, it 
is good fun to do a bit of pig-sticking. Get a sack made of 
stout canvas something as tough as coalman's canvasfill it 
with hay, and draw it behind your pony on a strong line. One 
or two riders arm themselves with long bamboo or other 
poles, the ends of which are blunted with a sort of canvas ball 
or something stuffed to look like one. If you are playing this 
game a bit seriously, each dips his spear in some whitening 
and then sets off to chase the "pig." The first to spear it scores, 
of course; much depends on the rider who draws the pig, but 
if he makes it jink about and sets a good pace, it is splendid 
practice for the ponies. You should take care, by the way, not 
to ride across the cord, which may result in an accident. The 
cord should not be too long or be allowed to sag. 

Good practice for horse and rider is any form of drill, work- 
ing singly, in pairs, and in fours. This should be varied in as 
many ways as possible by diagonal crossings and recrossings, 
circles, and figures of eight. If you build a Piccadilly Circus 
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a circle of some six or eight low jumps of varying but different 
forms, such as brush, bricks, timber, and so on you can make 
your horse very handy by jumping in and jumping out, rejoining 
the riders in your allotted place. This is better worked by 
each rider having a number, and for someone to call these 
at different times, and for the number called to turn in and 
go over the jump against which he find himself. 

There is no doubt that one of the best methods of schooling 
a horse is to ask him to do the unusual: to jump easy but un- 
expected things, to go up to strange objects and to go round 
them. Turn a horse away from his ride for no reason, trot him 
where he has always walked or cantered, walk him on his 
favorite gallop. You will positively feel his confidence in you 
growing and his adaptability expanding. So far as you are con- 
cerned, each day you will be more in good heart with yourself, 
you will feel your power over your horse growing, and your 
sense of horsemanship will develop. Compared with your brother 
or sister who takes the ride out and home, you will be a 
horseman before they are riders, and if either of you is to earn 
the title of the accomplished horseman, you, anyway, will be 
the one who is well on the road. 

For that reason, having such faith in their educational value, 
I have given you a few ideas about games; the rest I leave to 
you and to your imagination. 



25. 



Summing Up: 
Hands and Horse Sense 



THERE is NO WORD more erroneously associated with the art 
of riding than the word "hands." Popular belief is that to 
have good hands for riding is the same thing as having light 
hands for riding, and up to a point this is true. The expression 
"good hands" in horsemanship, however, goes very, very much 
beyond the light fingering of the reins, and embraces nearly 
everything that goes to the making of a first-class horseman. 

It is impossible to have good hands and a bad seat, for the 
latter means a seat which is wrongly placed or badly balanced 
or one which puts the maximum instead of the minimum 
weight on a horse's back, and any one of these faults would 
in a short time so throw the rider out of harmony with the 
rhythm of his horse's movements that his hands would be 
affected, and very adversely so, almost at once. No hands, how- 
ever good, could live up to this sort of treatment for long. There 
are other things necessary, too, which I shall describe later, but 
you will realize that because a rider has apparently good hands, 
it by no means follows that he is a good horseman, and it is 
much better to say that he has the makings of good hands or 
that he would have good hands but for the fact that he has a 
bad seat. 

I have said elsewhere that lightness of hands is not always a 
virtue, and this is perfectly true. I have often noticed, espe- 
cially in beginners who have had this "light hand" business 
drummed into them, that they completely lose contact with 
their horses. This would not be so bad if they were riding a 
well-schooled horse accustomed to the aids from heels and 
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37. Correct pressure 
on the curb rein: 
the horse's head is 
lowered, and at the 
same time it is 
brought well in to- 
wards the chest. 





38. Rider's hands 
are in exaggerated 
position to show 
how, with pressure 
on the snaffle rein, 
the head is raised. 



39. One hand on 
each rein showing 
how to apply pres- 
sure on the snaffle, 
which would raise 
the head, while 
pressure on the curb 
would lower the 
head and bring it 
in towards the chest. 
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calves, but the probability is that they are not riding on well- 
schooled horses, and that if they were, they would not know 
how to apply the aids. Good hands and I am talking now of 
the actual physical contact of the fingers on the reins and the 
use of them consist in the light touch combined with firmness, 
and above all, with sympathy and understanding. 

If you are a beginner you have probably been told that on 
no account must you ride with any pressure on the curb rein. 
This is another of the big fallacies. Curb reins are meant to be 
ridden on, so long as the touch is light and given with under- 
standing and if it is necessary. The proper use of this rein 
will bring your horse's head in, and will balance him, and in 
the majority of cases make a better ride of him; it is properly 
used in conjunction with the snaffle, the use of which will 
raise his head, and which, as you know, is the upper rein on a 
double bridle, the curb being the lower. Remember, too, that 
the understanding use of the curb rein will check a headstrong 
horse, and this alone is an assistance to a beginner. 

Don't be afraid, therefore, of taking a fair hold of your 
reins, and having a nice sympathetic feel on your horse's 
mouth, and above all, don't worry about it; offer little prayers 
of thankfulness if you have light hands, but leave it at that, 
and add the hope that your seat may be equally good, in 
which case you will be setting out on your riding career very 
well endowed to meet with success. 

I have shown you, now, that good hands cannot exist alone, 
but only the tendency to them, and that they are interdependent 
on the seat; but I will explain how they are dependent on some- 
thing else besides, and something of such importance that 
without it no one can hope to be a first-class horseman. This 
desirable and elusive virtue is horse understanding, and if you 
have this, or rather acquire it in course of time (for time and 
opportunity are great factors), you will have acquired the 
supreme achievement of all would-be horsemen, and that is 
HORSE SENSE. 

Now you, as a novice in riding and horsemanship, naturally 
approach a horse with a feeling, not exactly of inferiority, but 
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with a certain amount of timidity; you are rather unfamiliar 
with horses, you don't quite know how they will react to your 
advances, you feel rather strange on a horse's back (and very 
naturally), and you don't know their language, by which I 
mean, of course, that you don't know the language in which 
they are accustomed to being addressed, At this point I can 
tell you that a horse is quite well aware of this and a few other 
things besides; he knows you are a beginner by the way you 
slipped into the saddle, and he knows you are not very safe by 
your ineffectual knee grip. Now, when a finished horseman 
approaches a horse, the position is reversed and the horse 
finds something else besides. The man knows that he is on 
equal terms with the horse and the horse knows it too. The 
man says a word or two, runs his fingers up the girths before 
mounting, and probably gives him a slap on the neck. "Ah," 
says the horse, "here's a man who knows the job, here's a fellow 
who understands me." And that's just exactly what a horse 
does want: understanding, and lots of it. He's really a very 
ignorant fellow, and wants lots of guiding and encouragement, 
and while our brains work like lightning, his, or what little 
he has of that commodity, works terribly slowly. That's why, 
being the true and best servant of man, he is always waiting 
for the lead, and that's why, having such little brain to help 
him, but always overanxious to help and do the right thing, 
he is always getting into trouble with the unthoughtful. The 
horse, I assure you, is The Great Misunderstood. That is the 
cloud in his life, and it is very sad, for his character is on the 
whole lovely and lovable and his honesty is crystal clear. 

But to return to the approach of the horseman to the horse. 
The former being a horseman, it follows that he feels himself, 
instinctively knows himself, to be the master of the latter, and 
the horse is well aware of this and prefers it so. Obviously he 
does, for he looks for guidance and control, and he gets it in 
its most attractive form: the kind, firm voice, the friendly hand, 
the bit which perhaps pinched up his lip adjusted, the curb 
chain slackened, and so on. Then the even, comfortable seat in 
the saddle, the freedom from bumps at all the gaits, the rider 
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always riding lighter than his weight, the sympathetic feel on 
the reins: what more can a horse want? 

People say of a fine horseman (or horsewoman and surely 
there are just as many), "He has such beautiful hands/' Well } 
he probably has, but they would be useless without the many 
other beautiful things which he certainly must have to deserve 
such high praise. 

From all this you will see that you as a beginner have a long 
road to travel. But do not be downhearted. You need not be, 
because you will be learning at once and you will feel you are 
learning, and you will find it fascinating and stimulating. It 
may be a long time before you pass well out of the first or 
inferiority stage, but you will, perhaps long before you expect 
it. Put on your best breeches, have an extra polish on your boots, 
and set your collar and tie as neatly as you can (I am not 
joking), and you will feel all the better in favor with yourself, 
and your horse will know it. And remember, too, that when 
you come along, he wants to regard you as the master, someone 
to look up to and to respect, someone who will give him sensible 
orders which he can understand. 

So please do not let him down. Remember the voice, friendly 
and kind, the touch firm and sympathetic, and you are sure 
to pass soon to that other stage when all horses come alike 
to you, yet with each one so different, so interesting, and nearly 
all so very lovable. Look down at your hands, and if they are 
good, pray that you may have all those other things of which 
I have written, and that you may join all those who went before 
you and found HORSE SENSE. 
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Aids, 33, 62, 132, 134; 
whip, in driving, 70 
American Saddle Horse, 91, 116-117 
American Horse Shows Associa- 
tion, 52 
Arab, 77, 84-86, 115, 128 

Banging, see Tails 
Blanket, stable, 13 
Boning, see Boots 
Boots, care of, 120-122 
Braiding, see Manes 
Bridle: 

double, 16, 27; 

parts of, 16; 

single, 27; 

see also Reins; Tack, care of 
Bridling, 15-17 
Bridoon, see Snaffle 
British Horse Society, 41 
Bucking, control of, 44 
Buying, 82-83; 

cost, 93; 

dealers, 86, 88; 

trial, home, 88; 

trial, mounted, 89-92 

Canter, 35-36; 

collected, 55; 

dressage, 56; 

extended, 55 
Clothes, hacking, 123-127 
Conformation, ideal, 73-80; 

mounted, 89-91 
Curb rein, 23, 27-28, 133, 134 

Dismounting, 25 
Dressage: 
definition, 51; 



gaits, distinctive, 53-56; 
movements, distinctive, 56; 
value of, general, 51-62, 57 
Driving: 

horses for, 67, 71; 
pleasure of, 71; 
posture, 68-69, 70; 
value of, 70; 
whip, use of, 69, 70 

Exercises, riding: 
bareback, 40-41; 
blanket, 41; 
horseless, 26; 
ring, 39-41; 
see also Games 

Feet, care of: 

cleaning, 98, 99; 

oiling, 99, 110 
Federation Equestre Internationale, 

52 
Feeding: 

ponies, 105; 

schedule, 97-100 passim; 

special cases, 103-104, 105; 

varieties, 103-104; 

see also Watering 

Gaits, see Canter; Dressage; Gallop; 

Trot; Walk 
Gallop, 33, 36-37 
Games, 128-131 
Grooming: 

equipment, 106; 

fetlocks, trimming, 108, 109, 115; 

techniques, 106-111; 

see also Feet; Manes; Tails 
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Hands: 

driving, in, 70, 72; 

good, 28-32, 132, 134; 

heavy, 31, 32; 

sidesaddle riding, 47, 48 
Hire, horse, cost of, 37 
"Horse sense," 134-136 

Intelligence of horses, 5-8, 11 
Instruction, riding, 38-41 passim 

Jibbing, 45 
Jumping: 

horse-show form, 63, 65, 66; 

training horse for, 58-61, 64; 

training rider for, 62-66; 

Weedon Lane, training with, 60 

Manes, care and dressing of, 110, 

114-115, 117 
Martingale, 15, 16 
Morgan Horse, 71, 116 
Mounting, 16, 18, 19-22 

Nappiness, 8, 44-45 
Neck-reining, 129-130 
Notes on Dressage, 52 

Ponies: 

breeds, 82, 86; 

feeding, 103 
Pullers, 27, 42-45 
Pulling, see Manes; Tails 

Rearing, 45 

Reining back (dressage), 56 

Reins: 

functions of, see specifically 
Curb; Snaffle; 

how to hold, 27-31; 

see also Hands 



Reaching, see Manes 
Roller, 13 

Saddle: 

parts of, 13-15; 

see also Tack, care of 
Saddling, 13-15 

Snaffle rein, 23, 27-28, 133, 134 
Seat, the, 21, 22-26, 132; 

hunting, 36-37; 

hunting, sidesaddle, 47; 

jumping, 62-66; 

sidesaddle, 49-50 
Sidesaddle riding, 46-50 
Stable, management: 

bedding, varieties of, 94; 

equipment, 98, 99; 

routine, daily, 97-100; 

see also Feeding; Grooming; 

Tack, care of 
Stabling, 93-96 
Surcingle, 13 

Tack, care of, 118-120 

Tails, care and dressing of, 110, 

115-117 
Teeth: 

age by, 78, 79; 

filing, 105 
Temperament of horses, 9-12, 92; 

see also Intelligence 
Thoroughbred, 84 
Trot, 33-35, 55; 

collected, 54, 55; 

dressage, 56; 

extended, 55; 

hound-jog, 33 

Vices, 42-45 

Walk, 33, 54-55 

Watering, 97, 99, 100, 104-105 



BONES OF THE HORSE 



Nasal bone 
Lower jaw 
Cervical vertebrae 
Dorsal vertebrae 
Lumbar vertebrae 
Sacrum 
Tail-bones 



8 Scapula 

9 Ribs 

10 Humerus 

SI Radius 

12 Ulna 

13 Pisiform bone 

14 Kneebones 

15 Metacarpal bone or can- 

non bone 



1 6 Small splint bone 

17 Sesamoid bone 
S8 Suffraginis 

19 Os coronae 

20 Pedal bone (os pedis) 

21 Rib cartilages 

22 Pelvis 

23 Fe/nar 

24 rf bone (tuber-ischii) 

25 Pate/to 

26 Tibia and fibula 

27 Hock bones 

28 05 ai/ds (pom/ of hock} 

29 Metatarsal or cannon 

bone 



SUPERFICIAL MUSCLES OF THE HORSE 

These lie immediately beneath the skin and the outlines can be 
seen or felt in a fine-skinned horse. 



1 Trapezius 

2 Splenius 

3 Rhomboideus 

4 Mastoido-humeralis 

5 The masseter muscle 

6 Supraspinatus 

7 Infraspinatus 

8 Deltoid 

9 Triceps 

Latissimus dorsi 

I, Pectoral 

2 JSerratus magnus 

3 Mercosial muscles 



14 Gluteal muscles 

15 re5(?r vaginae femoris 

16 Biceps femoris 

17 Semi-tendinosus 

18 Extensor metacarpi mag- 

nus 

S9 Extensor pedis 
20 Flexor metacarpi 
i I Flexor metatarsi 

22 Extensor pedis 

23 Flexor pe$s 

24 Gastrocnemius 

25 Peroneus 



Readin', ridin', and horses . . . 





THE MORGAN HORSE 

by JEANNE MELLIN. Illustrated by the author 
and from old prints, stud posters, lineage charts, 



UUUA. O.UUU.L me wuuuer cuit irum nownere ana 
the native American breed he sired." National 
Horseman. 

2ND PRINTING Hardbound, 5% x S l / 2 $6.50 



AMERICA'S OWN HORSE BREEDS 

A Portfolio of Prints, by JEANNE MELLIN. 12 
prints in all, each 17 x 11 inches, printed in rich 
sepia, portray all native American breeds: 
American Albino, American Saddlebred, Appa- 
loosa, Morgan, Palomino, Pinto, Quarter Horse, 
American Standa'rdbred, Tennessee Walking 
Horse. Packed in a handsome picture carton, 
with illustrated story-data sheet on 'the breeds. 
Portfolio, 171/2 x IIY 2 $3.95 



YOUR PONY BOOK 

by HERMANN WIEDERHOLD. Illustrated by Wes- 
ley Dennis. The complete, up-to-date, authorita- 
tive guide for the pony- owning family, easily 
comprehensible to young people, tells "just 
about everything needed to know about choos- 
ing, caring for, riding, driving, showing, and 
breeding a pony." N. Y. Times. 

Hardbound, 6x9 $4.50 
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